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Miss America VII jumping into the lead at the start of the international race at Miami. 


Miami Sets a Fast Pace 


“Miss England’’ Comes Through To Win Series with ‘Miss America” —Two Mile Speed ‘Records 
‘Broken 


By Herpert L. STONE 
Photos by M. Rosenfeld 


national racing was the Annual RegattaoftheMiami ish Isles in the speed line. As a result of this meeting 

Beach Yacht Club held on Biscayne Bay, March Miss America lowered her colors to the invader, yet did 
20th and 21st, which brought together Miss America VII, not relinquish her title of still being the fastest boat 
Gar Wood’s hitherto unbeaten flyer and holder of the afloat. And thereby hangs a tale. 
speed record for the fastest time ever made upon the Before telling the story of the big race, it should be 
stated that the racing at Miami this year was, by and 
large, the best, the most interesting and the most replete 
with thrills of any power boat regatta of recent years. 
The committee had arranged an excellent program of 
events which was run off without a hitch 
between 1 and 6 P.M. each day. The races 
were spaced at 15 or 20 minute intervals, 
so that ‘‘there was something doing every 
minute,” thus eliminating long waits be- 
tween events. There was always something 
on the course; and as the various classes 
were well filled and hotly contested, the 
entertainment for the large crowd of spectators, as well 
as for the drivers of the boats, was complete, while the 
moderately rough water of the two days called for great 


4 YHE first speed boat event of the year to see inter- water,and Miss England, the latest creation of the Brit- 








Miss England, dri by Major S x he best speed boat i. 2 ‘ 
Geom Sone Aeegperedi, Gmeig, mer emg chers ‘So defeated Miss Skill inhandling the boats and added to the thrills of the 
America on points at their recent meeting on Biscayne Bay. occasion. 
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The big event of the meet was, of course, the meeting 
between Miss America and Miss England. Fresh from his 
laurels at Ormond, where he broke the automobile speed 
record in his Golden Arrow, Major H. O. D. Segrave 
brought his practically untried Miss England to Miami 
to pit her against the best we had. Some difficulty 
was encountered in getting Miss England tuned up, and 
there was much doubt before the race as to whether she 
would be in condition to start, but Segrave and his helpers 
got her in shape for several fast runs before the start, 
during which she developed about 87 m.p.h. on the 
straightaways, which augured well for an interesting 
race. 

Just before the gun went off for the big race, Miss 
England shot out from the sea wall where she had been 
tied up and drew abreast of Miss America as Gar Wood 
was coming up to the line, throttled down. With the bang 
of the gun both boats, beam to beam, jumped away, 
Miss England on the inside of the course. Both opened 
up wide and Miss America jumped into the lead almost 
instantly, and before the first turn had eased over to the 
inside where she was giving the Englishman her wash as 
they roared away up the course. Segrave had to turn wide 
on this account, but on the back stretch he opened up 
and held the flying American. 

_ At the end of the first lap Miss America led by a few 
lengths and it was apparent that Gar had too much speed 
for the visitor. This first lap was the fastest of the race 
and Miss America clipped off the two-mile course at 
64.95 m.p.h. On the second lap Miss America gained a 
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Paul Prigg’s Gray-powered runabout won heats 
in both the 110 h.p. and 150 h.p. classes, turning in 
a speed of 31.8 m.p.h. 


(Right) A 30-foot Sea Lyon runabout on the 
Biscayne Bay course. 
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Habana II, the Cuban entry in the 151- 
Class, driven by Ramon Suero, took 
second honors in the unlimited class. 





bit more, though Miss England made her fastest time, 
63.04 for the two miles. On the straightaway Miss Eng- 
land would gain, but Miss America was better on the 
turns. As they reached the first turn on the third lap, 
Miss America was leading by perhaps a tenth of a mile 
when the quadrant on her rudder broke as she made 
the sharp turn, and Segrave shot into the lead and tore 
down the back stretch alone. It was hoped that Miss 
America would get going again, but with his steering gear 
hopelessly out of commission, Gar Wood took a tow, and 
that ended her participation for the day. Segrave slowed 
down. thereafter, and completed the course, running 
beautifully at an average of 59.228 miles for the 12-mile 
heat — not bad considering the rough water and the fact 
that she was not pushed. So first blood went to England. 

As the two heats were run on the point system, and 
Miss America failed to score, it was a foregone conclusion 
that Miss England would take the event if she finished 
the second heat. Gar got Miss America patched up in 
time for the start the next day. This second affair lacked 
the excitement of the first heat, and it was Segrave’s 
turn to run into trouble. Again Miss America shot into 
the lead at the start and Miss England had a stern chase 
throughout the heat. At the end of the first lap Gar led 
by some 300 yards and had negotiated the lap at about 63 
miles’ speed. Soon it was seen that Miss England was in 
trouble, for her helmsman had slowed her down and her 
mechanic was up forward peering into the hatch over the 
gear box and forward rudder. On the fourth lap Miss 
America lapped the British boat, and while the latter 
kept going she was not making a race of it. Miss 
America’s time for the 12 miles was 11:04, or 
61.272 m.p.h. Miss England took 16:50 to cover 
the distance, but she did cover it, got her point, 
and Gar Wood had to bow to a foreign invader 
for the first time in his racing career. 

It is no discredit to the English visitor to say 
that Miss America is the faster boat. She has 
two Packard engines of about 1800 total h.p. to 
Miss England’s single Napier Lion motor of 930, 
turning her propeller at 6,500 r.p.m. The two 
hulls are about the same length, 27 to 28 feet. 
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It developed after the second heat that Miss England 
had cracked her bottom and was leaking so that she 
had to be slowed down to about 40 m.p.h. so that her 
self-bailers would handle the water. 

After the regatta Miss America was put over the mile 
course to try to break her record of 92.838 made on fresh 
water at Detroit last year. This she did, establishing a new 
record of 93.123 (average of six runs), and made the record 
on salt water at that. Her best mile was at 94.118. 


The Colonel Green Trophy Race 


The next most important event was the race for the 
Colonel Green Trophy for outboards, unlimited. This 
brought out a big field of some 20 boats, making it a great 
scramble at the starting line when the gun banged. Most 
of the drivers were using this year’s engines and everyone 
was anxious to see who would ‘‘come through.”’ All hit the 
line in a bunch, and in a cloud of spray mingled with 
smoke from exhausts. Several were over too soon in their 
anxiety and had to return and thus lost their chances. 

Malcolm Pope, in his Lookinback Kid, soon jumped into 
the lead, hotly pressed by Julius Herbst in his King Bee. 
In spite of rough water, in which the little boats bounced 
like rubber balls, there was no slackening of the pace. 
King Bee was carrying two persons, something of an 
innovation in outboard racing. Flash IV, Evinrude 
powered, was a close third, pushing the others hard. 
It was a great race, and the speed, 31.415 m.p.h., was fast 


Start of the 151-Class, Dick Loynes’ Miss California in the lead. She won in the limited class, while the same owner’s Smiling Dan IV 
took the honors in the unlimited class. 
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Lookinback Kid, Malcolm Pope driving, took both heats of the Col. Green 
Trophy race, turning in speeds of 31.415 and 31.111 m.p.h. 











(Below) Julius Herbst’s Tar Baby, 
Lockwood-powered, winner in Class 
A, outboards. 





considering the rough water and the short course of 14% 
miles, three times around. 

The second heat, the next day, found water conditions 
a trifle better, but with a lop of sea still running. The same 
two boats that won the first heat went out and did their 
stuff again, Lookinback Kid winning and King Bee taking 
second. The speed was 31.111. These two boats used 
the new Johnson Sea Horse 32 motor. It was a fine per- 
formance on the part of drivers, boats and motors. 

The other outboard events were numerous, and hotly 
contested. To detail each event as it should be would 
take a complete issue of YACHTING. 

In Class E the Herbst entry, King Bee, won the first 
heat and the event, though Malcolm Pope, in Lookinback 
Kid, took the second heat by a narrow margin. 

In Class A, a Herbst boat, the Zar Baby, with a Lock- 
wood motor, cleaned up both days, Wilkie’s Baby taking 
second place. 

In Class B, run in two divisions the first day, F-13, 
with a Caille motor, won in the first division and Orange 
Blossom, driven by Genevieve Atwood, also using a Caille, 
won over the second division outfit. On the second day, 
both divisions were combined, and the winner, in the 
fast time of 32.76 m.p.h., was Bullet, Johnson powered, 
with Silver Streak (Evinrude) second. On points, Orange 
Blossom took the combined heats. 

In Class C, Division 2, Bullet won the first heat with 
Curtis De Lux second. In the second heat, Flash IV, 
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Harrison Fraser’s Bullet broke the outboard speed record in the 


mile trials with an average of 43.76 m.p.h. 


a Ludington Hydro, Evinrude powered, finished first, 
while Flash V, driven by W. Hewitt, with the same outfit, 
took second honors. 

In Class D, Julius Herbst in his King Bee (Johnson) 
carried a passenger but nevertheless walked away with 
the honors. 

The Runabout Classes 

A good sized fleet of runabouts faced the starter on 
each of the two days of racing. There were classes for 
110 h.p., 150 h.p., 200 h.p. and 250 h.p. 

In the 110 Class the Chris-Craft Jolly Roger, owned by 
Com. Masey, won the first heat, while the second heat 
was taken by Paul Prigg in his No. 12, powered with a 
Grey Eight, Jolly Roger being second, speed 31.8 m.p.h. 

The 150 Class was won by another Chris-Craft, Janet 
W, with Jane second, speed 31.65 m.p.h. in the first heat. 
The second heat was again won by Paul Prigg’s No. 12, 
speed 31.86, with Janet second. 

In the 200-h.p. Class, the Chris-Craft GBOJ, owned by 
C. A. Strom, and Miss Elizabeth IIT, owned by Roger Fire- 
stone, divided the honors, each taking one heat. 

In the 250-h.p. Class Miss Elizabeth II, a Baby Gar, 
powered with a Scripps 200-h.p. motor, took one heat, 
driven by her 16-year-old owner, Roger Firestone, while 
GBOJ took the other, the speed of the best lap being 
35.267 m.p.h. 





Major H. O. D. Segrave, owner and driver of 
Miss England, and Gar Wood, of Miss 
America. 
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Flash IV, a Ludington Hydro, won in Class C, second division, 
and placed in the Col. Greene Trophy race. 


The 151-Class 

As usual, the 151 Class hydroplanes furnished many 
thrills, and also as usual, Dick Loynes was there with his 
Miss California, and was never headed in either of the 
limited events. Smiling Dan ran him a hard race, but could 
not head the famous Miss from California. But no records 
were broken. In the unlimited class Smiling Dan came 
through, with Habana II second. Miss Rioco furnished the 
big thrill by flipping over at top speed and spilling her 
driver, Eddie Offit, but luckily he was not seriously hurt. 


Outboard Speed Record Broken 

By driving his boat over six one-mile runs on March 
23rd, after the regatta, at an average speed of 43.76 miles 
per hour, Harrison Fraser, of Auburnsdale, Fla., set up 
a new outboard speed record. Using a Boyd-Martin 
Bullet and a Johnson 32 motor, Fraser raised the previous 
record of 41.7 miles per hour established last year by 
Eldon W. Travis of Muscatine, Iowa, at Peoria, III. 

All in all, the new outboard motors for 1929 gave an 
excellent account of themselves at Miami. They had 
lots of power and that new records were not hung up in 
competition was due to the fact that on both days the 
water conditions were bad for small boat racing, there 
being a nasty lop which was trying to both boats and 
drivers. 


~* 





Roger Firestone, 16-year-old contestant, at the wheel of his Scripps-powered 
Baby Gar, Miss Elizabeth II. Having won three trophies in the runabout class, 
he can afford to smile. 
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The Eight-Metre Class made its first appearance on the West Coast at the Midwinter Regatta off Los Angeles. Marin, Ralph 
Ellis’s new “‘ Eight” in foreground, sailing a close race with Babe. 


Heavy Weather at Los Angeles 


Midwinter Regatta Sees Many Mishaps as Strong Winds Take Toll of the ‘Racing Fleet 
By Watpo Drake 






ene OTSTEROUS weather which attended the 
\ national midwinter regatta at Los Ange- 
les, March 9th to 14th, proved largely 
responsible for wide distribution of the 
three featured class trophies, after five 
days of spirited racing. Alert IV, Charles 
Sow TD). Wiman’s new Mower-designed Class 
R presse successfully defended the Don Lee Trophy, won 
last year for the Corinthian Yacht Club of Marblehead by 
Charles A. Welch with Live Yankee. Well-sailed by Mr. 
Wiman, Alert kept going, while her Western competitors 
were falling by the wayside under stress of weather. 

The King of Spain’s Trophy, up for the first year of 
national Eight-Metre competition, was kept in Southern 
California by Owen Churchill’s German-built Babe, ably 
sailed by Ted Conant. Through her exceptional heavy 
weather ability Babe nosed out the new Potter-designed 
Marin, owned and sailed by the veteran Ralph N. Ellis, 
of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club, of Oyster 
Bay. 

Split mainsails and lost masts also put victory in the 
way of Stuart S. Haldorn’s Six-Metre Ayayay, from the 
St. Francis Yacht Club, of San Francisco, sailed by 
Charles Langlais. After Arthur Rousseau, of the San 
Francisco Corinthian, had worked his May-Be to a three- 
point margin for the series and a safe lead in the final 
event, the former Gold Cup champion blew out her 
mainsail. The struggles were so close in all three fleets, 
in fact, that every title was in doubt until the last gun and 
then there were two ties to be sailed off. The victory of 
Matt Walsh’s new Class P sloop Thorobred, in taking the 
Wilbur May trophy for the two-day series of the 45-foot 
cruising class, was the only result predicted by the experts. 
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With the exception of the opening race on Saturday, 
March 9th, all five contests were sailed behind San Pedro 
breakwater over the Long Beach windward-leeward 
course in howling northwesters. Saturday afternoon the 
fleet was sent away off Point Fermin in a light southeaster, 
with sunlit skies, the course being twice around a two- 
mile triangle. But with the course half sailed, a down- 
pour of rain rolled up from the south, accompanied by a 
rising breeze and choppy sea that made things decidedly 
uncomfortable. 

Marin made her bow by winning the Pacific’s first 
Eight-Metre event with consummate ease, doing the 
twelve miles in 2:28:40, with Babe second, and Stuart 
Haldorn third in his French-built Monidah. Commodore 
Ellis got Marin over to a poor start, but after giving his 
two competitors a three-minute lead he passed them to 
windward on the first beat. He increased the margin off 
the wind to win by more than two minutes. 

Angela, Ed Peterson’s venerable “‘R’’ from the San 
Diego Yacht Club, was sailed by Joe Jessop to win in her 
division. Jessop got Angela off to a good start, and she 
worked out such a lead in the light going before the rain- 
storm that Alert IV, finishing second, was not quite able 
to pass her as the wind freshened. Samuel Dauchy’s 
Maribel, also from San Diego, was third, followed by Al 
Christie’s Heather, with Sterling Jeffers at the helm, and 
Owen Churchill’s Friendship, sailed by Clarence Neuner. 
Fox Case was last, with O. K. Hunsaker’s Pirate. 

The going was much livelier among the ‘‘Sixes.’’ All 
five boats fought nip-and-tuck throughout the first 
round, but as the breeze stiffened the three more powerful 
boats, May-Be, Ayayay and Synnove, pulled away from 
Harpoon and Clio to stage a grand scrap for first honors. 
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Heavy weather was encountered in four of the five races. C. D. Wiman’s new 
Alert IV won the Don Lee Trophy for the California Yacht Club. 


Ayayay and Synnove were leading May-Be by half a 
minute as they rounded the Point Fermin mark for the 
final beat to the line, but within a few hundred yards of 
the finish the freighter Eleanor 
Christenson cut directly across the 
course of the two leaders, both 
having to fall away sharply to 
avoid being run down. Rousseau . 
took advantage of the break to . 
work up within a few yards of 
both boats as they again headed 
up. All three drove for the line as 
one boat, but Ayayay, to wind- 
ward, led by three seconds, fol- 
lowed by May-Be, Synnove, and, 
far astern, Harpoon and Clio. 
Thorobred, sailing her first race, 
ran away from her seven competi- 
tors in the 45-foot class, winning 
by seventeen minutes. Angleman 
and Smith’s schooner Ocean Waif 
was second, and William Walker’s 
little sloop Holdiran, 1928 win- 
ner of the May Trophy, third. 
’ By Sunday morning a half-gale 
was howling out of the northwest, 
but at noon the committee de- 
cided to go ahead with the pro- 
gram by holding the races inside the breakwater, between 
the San Pedro and Long Beach roadsteads. Babe appeared 
to relish the rough weather and beat Marin by two 
minutes, sailing the eleven miles in 2:04:18. Monz- 
dah carried away her mainsail just before the start, 
made temporary repairs and started late, but 
Haldorn again lost his canvas while beating up 
from Long Beach and was forced to withdraw. 
With Walton Hubbard, the young gold star 
Star Class skipper, at her helm, Pirate sailed to 
victory in the ‘‘R”’ division after a hard wind- 
ward fight with Maribel. The entire race was 
thrown out by the judges, however, following a 
protest by Clarence Neuner, skipper of Friend- 


Marin got away to 
one minute, despite 
Monidah withdrew 





Owen Churchill’s Babe smashing through them to 
windward. 


was won by Clarence White’s trim Alden-designed 
ketch Vagabond; with Thorobred second; G. C. 
Urlin’s yawl Almardine II, third; and Albert 
Maddock’s schooner Malabar, fourth. Thorobred 
won the class trophy with a total of 1514 points 
and Vagabond took second honors with 1214 
points. Holdiran, Almardine II and Wiletie tied 
for third place with nine points each. 

The big thrill on Monday, with the norther 
blowing still harder, was among the ‘‘R’s,”’ where 
Al Christie’s Heather beat out Pirate by one second 
after Jeffers and Hubbard had put up a masterly 
battle, both down the wind and through the two 
wet thrashes back from Long Beach. With the 
consistency that made her champion, Alert IV 
finished third, followed home by Friendship, 
Angela and Maribel. Synnove finally found her- 
self in the hard going and won the Six-Metre race 
by three and a half minutes, with May-Be, A yay- 
ay, Clio and Harpoon coming home in that order. 

a nice start and beat Babe by 

the rough water and wind. 

from the series after losing her 
mainsail again. 

The wind was blowing upwards 
of 30 miles an hour at the start of 
y 4 the fourth race on Tuesday, three 
: “R's,” Pirate, Angela and Maribel 
splitting their mainsails, while 
Harpoon’s mast went over the 
side within one hundred yards of 
the finish. Friendship sailed to an 
easy victory in Class R, beating 
Alert IV by four minutes, with 
Heather, the only other yacht in 
the class to suffer no casualty, a 
close third. Angela and Pirate 
trailed home after hoisting jury 
rigs, but Maribel was unable to set 
up enough canvas for windward 
work and withdrew. 

The ‘Eights’’ were sent over 
an outside course to Point Fermin 
and with a nasty sea running, Ted 
Conant evened things with Marin 
by bringing Babe in a winner by 
ten minutes. May-Be saved her 
time over most of the ‘“‘R”’ fleet to 


finish the eleven miles in 1:56, for her second win. A yay- 
ay was second; Synnove, third, and Clio, last. 


ship, on the grounds that Pirate carried a crewof Ph) 


five and that all other boats rounded the wrong 
buoy at Long Beach. May-Be won the Six- 
Metre race, beating out Synnove, hard-weather 
boat of the fleet, by 51 seconds, followed by Ay- 
ayay, Harpoon and Clio, after a pretty race that 
was well fought by all entries. 

Ocean Waif carried away both her sticks on the 
first round of the 45-foot cruising class race, which 








Start of the sail-off in the Six-Metre Class between May-Be (in foreground) 
and Ayayay, which was won by the latter. 
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The 20-Rater Class off before it from the starting line behind San Pedro Breakwater. 


Marin’s hopes that the weather would soften for the 
final events on Wednesday, the 13th, were blasted, for the 
northwester was still climbing in velocity. Babe thereupon 
annexed the Eight-Metre race and the trophy, beating 
Marin by more than eight minutes over the inside course. 
Marin got a leeward start to a four-second lead and set 
her spinnaker smartly, but she was easily overhauled by 
Babe on the run and thereafter was out of the running. 

Though she did not win a single event, Alert IV took 
honors in Class R through a break in the final race. With 
only one point separating Heather and Alert IV as they 
started this race, Jeffers put the Christie boat over to a 
good start, followed closely by Alert IV. Both broke out 
their spinnakers on the instant, and there followed a 
spectacular luffing match in the half-gale, the two boats 
alternately coasting down the rolling seas and narrowly 
averting several collisions. Heather beat the Marblehead 
boat to the leeward mark and increased her lead until the 
final thrash to windward. It seemed a sure bet that she 
would bring the cup back to California until Jeffers stood 
too far to windward and let both Pirate and Alert IV slip 
by under his lee. Heather finished in third place, with 
Pirate winning, and Alert IV a close second. Friendship 
was fourth, Maribel fifth and Angela sixth. The result left 
Pirate and Friendship tied for third honors, Pirate winning 
the sail-off by a minute. The surprise in the Class R fleet 
was the sterling performance of Heather. After three me- 
diocre seasons, she outsailed all of the West Coast boats 
after restoration of the original rig intended by her de- 
signer, Edson B. Schock. 

Ayayay captured the Ben R. Meyer Six-Metre 
Trophy for the St. Francis Yacht Club after May-Be ap- 
peared to be a certain winner. Leading in points, May-Be 
got an early lead in the final event on Wednesday and 
then blew out her mainsail while working to windward. 
Rousseau completed the leg under jib alone while his crew 
bent a spare sail. By finishing the race he saved his point to 
get a series tie of 20144 points with Ayayay, which had 
won the race after a hard windward tussle with Synnove. 
The tie was sailed off the following afternoon and in the 
light westerly breeze Ayayay won easily, with a big 
Genoa jib pulling her to windward. 

Trophies were distributed at the dinner and dance on 
Wednesday night in the Wilmington clubhouse of the 


California Yacht Club, by Commodore J. Park Dougall. 
In addition to the four perpetual trophies for series win- 
ners, first place trophies for each race were donated by 
the California Yacht Club; second and third place race 
trophies by the Los Angeles Yacht Club; and second and 
third place series trophies by the Civic Regatta Associa- 
tion of Southern California. The summary follows: 


E1GHt-MEtTrRE CLass 


Place by Races 
Yacht Owner 1 2.3 4. § Se 
Babe O. P. Churchill a. Be. 
Marin Ralph N. Ellis oe ek. a Oe 
Monidah Stuart Haldorn 3 dnf D. N. S. 1 
Crass R 
Alert IV C. D. Wiman Pa air a, eae 
Heather Al Christie Or 4: bo Dowd, ee 
Pirate O. K. Hunsaker 6: $6. Bs. eee 
Friendship O. P. Churchill a 
Angela E. L. Peterson 2. OG ee ae 
Maribel Samuel Dauchy S029 4 4-9 8 
*Pirate won sail-off with Friendship for third place. 
Srx-MeEtRE CLass 
Ayayay S. L. Haldorn wri St | 
May-Be A. F. Rousseau Pe aie Oe ee 
Synnove A. E. Rogers ee ee Be ee eC 
Clio H. W. Rohl a ore OG 9 
Harpoon Angleman & Smith 4 4 5 dnf dns 5 


*A yayay won sail-off with May-be for first place. 


(Continued on page 108) 





C. A. Langlais and crew of Stuart Haldorn’s Ayayay. 
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y of Islands, Newfoundland. If one would cruise in a small vessel down the ’Scotia coast to the Gut of Canso and along the west 


Ba 
coast of Newfoundland, he would see enough rugged shore line to make him think he’d accompanied Dante on a trip through Hell. 


Following the Geese 


By Joun T. RowLanp 


that all American scenery was feminine and tame. 

It is certainly true of that part of our Atlantic 
seaboard southward from Cape Ann. Even our far-famed 
Maine coast is more beautiful than grand; with the ex- 
ception of Mount Desert Island there is nothing com- 
parable with even the Welsh mountains for virile rug- 
gedness. 

As soon as you cross the line into Canadian waters you 
find yourself on a coast made for men. And if that French 
celebrity would be good enough to cruise with me in a 
small vessel down the ’Scotia coast to the Gut of Canso 
and thence across the gulf to Bay of Islands, and down 
along the west coast of Newfoundland to Belle Isle 
Straits and the Labrador, I would guarantee to show 
him enough rugged shoreline to make him think he’d 
accompanied the well-known Dante on a trip through 


the confines of Hell. 
Perhaps that is not 
very good “publicity,” 
but then, you see, it is 
really nothing to me 
whether anyone has the 
gumption to go down 
there or not. My job is 
merely to tell what it is 
and how to do it, with one 
or two of what the old 
almanacs used to call 
“helpful suggestions”’ 
thrown in. Then if all the 
sportsmen prefer to spend 
the summer rotting round 
Long Island Sound with 
an occasional daring 


excursion ‘‘’round the 
Cape,” that, obviously, is their affair rather than mine. 


a FAMOUS French painter of landscapes once said 


r 


Only, if you do go down north you will see something 


you will never forget. 





Butting into a head wind across Cabot Strait. 


This is not the story of a cruise. I have written so many 
of those as to duplicate incidents and be accused of steal- 
ing my own stuff. It is a condensed guide to the waters 
east and north of Maine, composed not as an aid to navi- 
gation but for the benefit of the man who is trying to 
make up his mind upon a worth-while cruise. 

The first consideration with most of us is the question of 
available time. While it is perfectly true that nobody can 
stretch a four weeks’ vacation over two months (without 
a gap or two in the middle) it is, none the less, possible to 
save an incredible amount of time by steady driving going 
to and from. Then dawdle on the part that is new and 
worth seeing. For example, of the six vessels in which I 
have made the passage to Labrador for Dr. Grenfell’s 
Mission, only two took over ten days to go down. The 
Yale, a 48-foot ketch, made the run from Boothbay, 


Maine, to Battle Harbor, in nine and one-half days, in- 
cluding an overnight call 


at Halifax. Of the two 
boats that took the long- 
est time one was held up 
10 days by a defective 
motor and yet made the 
passage in 21 days over 
all from Gloucester to 
Battle Harbor. The other 
had nothing at all wrong 
with her except a profes- 
sional skipper. Unless you 
have a fisherman, and a 
good one at that, leave 
your paid skipper at home 
where he likes it best. 
You will get on faster and 
have less worry. This is a 
man’s coast, and in its 
proximity daring is frequently safer than caution. 

Still, if one has the time and wants to make the cruise in 
easy jumps it can be done. It is perfectly possible to ease 
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The head of the Bay of Fundy, where the tides leave the ships high and dry at low water. 


down along the Maine coast all the way to Eastport and 
then jump across Fundy to Nova Scotia and follow the 
shore down. For a short cruise this has great points of 
interest in itself, and the best way to do it is as follows: 
Hug the coast of Maine (with good harbors every few 
miles) to Cutler Harbor, from which in clear weather the 
island of Grand Manan can be seen. From Cutler you 
may jump 20 miles to Grand Manan, or you may go on 
to Eastport, inside Campobello Island. There is no par- 
ticular advantage in the latter course except that then 
you will have seen all the coast of Maine. In striking for 
Grand Manan be sure to pass around the north end. The 
south end of Grand Manan, with its contiguous waters, is 
one of the wickedest places on the entire American coast 
and is to be shunned, especially in thick weather, which 
usually prevails. 

There is a fair harbor near the North Head of Grand 
Manan, as you will see from your chart, and it is my 
advice that you hang up there if the weather threatens. 

The next hop is about 35 miles to Long Island, where 
you may go through the passage into St. Mary’s Bay. 
This is an advantage under certain conditions, though 
the bay affords no shelter from the 
southwest. From this point you have 
practically a straight shore, without 
harbors, to Yarmouth, but after leav- 
ing Yarmouth it is possible, with local 
knowledge, to make several interesting 
(and sometimes very welcome) inside 
runs, passing actually inside Cape 
Sable Island and dodging the fog 
which nearly always hangs off that 
point. This brings you out in Barring- 
ton Bay, where you must go to sea 
again and round Baccaro. The coast 

*is deeply indented. Harbors are so 
abundant that it would seem almost 
impossible for a vessel to be wrecked 
except in thick weather. Although 
the shore has not yet attained any 
great height, it is interestingly rugged 
and the little fishing towns at the heads 
of the bays are picturesque and quaint. 
Port Latour is well worthy of a visit, 
and so are Shelburne and Liverpool, 

though for different reasons. Lunen- 
burg, a little further east, is too well 
known as the great fishing post of 





Low tide in Minas Basin. A big coaster 
aground at her loading dock. 


Nova Scotia to need more than passing mention here. 

Personally, I have always thought the coast east of 
Halifax the more charming. It is less civilized and there is 
also less fog. Jeddore Harbor is a fascinating place. In- 
deed there are so many quaint, interesting and delightful 
spots all along this coast to Cape Canso that it would 
take a volume to detail their charms. Read your Coast 
Pilot. But the significant point is that once you pass 
Halifax there is an excellent chance for fine weather, 
even in midsummer, as there is no real ‘‘dirt’’ along this 
coast aside from the fog. I will, however, give one timely 
hint. If it does come on ugly and start to blow, get hold 
of the nearest buoy and lay a course for a harbor. There is 
always one not far off, and it is folly to attempt to ride out 
a southerly here unless you have more sea room than a 
vessel coasting would ever be likely to have. That was 
how the Shanghai got lost. 

Facilities for securing gas are rather meager on this 
coast. Outside of Lunenburg and Halifax you will probably 
have to buy it by the drum. The price seems high, and it 
is; but the fact that you get the Imperial gallon helps a bit. 

If, instead of cruising down Nova Scotia, your choice 
on leaving Maine waters is for the in- 
side you may have a very interesting 
and perhaps less strenuous time by 
sailing up the Bay of Fundy. There 
are numerous fascinating harbors along 
the north shore as far as St. John, but 
beyond that they are rather rare. And 
the tides even down there are worth 
watching. My choice would be to jump 
across via Grand Manan to Digby and 
spend a little time on the Annapolis 
Basin. Then go out through Digby 
Gut some fine morning with a fresh 
sou'west breeze zipping off the high 
shore, and make a straight run of it 
down east to Minas Basin. There you 
will certainly have to look out for your 
tides, as otherwise you may be left 
high and dry several miles from the 
channel. However, it is an interesting 
experience and the surrounding coun- 
try, while far from wild, is neverthe- 
less quite different from anything we 
have in the States. 

To return now to the Atlantic or 
south shore of Nova Scotia. From 
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Cape Canso one has the choice of several routes, de- 
pending upon the time available and the sort of 
thing one wants to see. It is perfectly easy for a good 
vessel to make a straight run from Cape Ann to Cape 
Canso, and in summer time, with fresh southerly and south- 
westerly breezes, it should not take over three days. Yet 
most cruisers will spend two or three weeks getting this far. 
From this point one may either keep on along the coast of 
















Cape Breton Island, turn north and go through the Gut 
of Canso into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, or pass through 
the Bras d’Or Lakes in the heart of Cape Breton Island. 
We shall consider all three. 

It depends obviously on ‘“‘where you're going from 
there.”” If up Northumberland Strait to Prince Edward 
Island the shortest way is, of course, through the gut. 
The same thing is true if you want to stand north across 
the gulf or pay a visit to the Magdalenes, those weird isles 
of bare red rock that stand by themselves in the midst of 
that inland sea. In fact, it is just about as short and per- 
haps a somewhat easier way to go to Newfoundland itself. 
That is, of course, to the west coast. If you are bound to 
any point on the south coast of Newfoundland or to St. 
Pierre-Miquelon for a cargo of rum the obvious course is 
to run on past Scatari and let her go. 

The third route is through the Bras d’Or Lakes. The 
entrance to the canal is behind Madame Island, across 
Chedabucto Bay from the cape. The canal is named after 





Ice in the Straits of Belle Isle, between Labrador and Newfoundland. 
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Although the Nova Scotia shore does not 
attain great height, it is interestingly 
rugged. 

(Left) Ship’s Head, Cape Gaspé, Quebec, 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is bold 

enough to suit anyone. 


some saint, like most things down 
that way, I forget now just which. 
But no matter. It is really nothing 
but a tide lock, for the lakes com- 
municate with Cabot Strait on the 
east and there is a difference in tidal 
levels between that and Chedabucto 
Bay. You go through and find 
yourself on a very charming sheet 
of water, surrounded by woodland 
and cultivated fields. Although the water is brackish 
it has all the appearance of a fresh water lake. Going out 
to sea by the Big Bras d’Or channel, past the Boulardarie 
arm, you get your first notion of the north country. The 
land is high and rugged and the cliffs are bold. At the 
mouth you are met by a big North Atlantic swell, for it is 
usually rough in Cabot Strait. Down to Cape North the 
land grows higher and bolder, and the old cape itself, 
with a dense bank of clouds hanging to its crest, might be 
the North Cape of Norway for all one could tell. 

This is the jumping off place for Newfoundland and 
points north. The usual and conservative method is to 
hop across to Cape Anguille. It is mountainous and visible 
on a clear day for nearly the whole of the 60 miles. The 
name of the cape, which signifies ‘‘ Needle,”’ is a fair 
description of its shape when first seen. 

There is not much of a harbor at Cape Anguille, how- 
ever, and it is difficult to see what one really gains by 
going there. A more sensible plan is to shape a course 
which will converge upon the Newfoundland coast at 
Bay of Islands, 100 miles further north, where you will 
get the first good and convenient harborage for a small 
vessel. It is well worth a night in the gulf to watch the 
dawn grow red behind that tumbled mass of tall black 
hills. Before you get into the bay you seem to be staring 
straight up at beetling crags, and the little white light- 
house looks like some child’s toy perched halfway up the 
hill. 

But if the coast is rugged and virile enough to please 
the most hirsute, the Bay of Islands itself and especially 
the Humber River, which flows into it, is singularly in- 
viting — though not tame. The shores are wooded and 
there are some excellent trout and salmon streams in the 
vicinity. The handiest harbor is Lark Harbor, in the 
South Head (where one comes in). There is nothing there, 
however, except scenery. At the head of navigation on the 
Humber River you will now find a pulp mill town of sev- 
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eral thousand souls, with a huge 
steamship pier and all the discom- 
forts of civilization. Nevertheless, it 
is a handy place for water and gas. 

Northwards from Bay of Islands 
to the Strait of Belle Isle the coast 
is high, bold and nearly straight. 
There are only two good harbors for 
a distance of 100 miles — Bonne Bay 
and Port Saunders. But the only 
thing one need fear on this coast is a 
hard nor’wester, common enough in 
fall and winter but seldom occurring 
in the summer. In the strait itself 
you have harbors on both shores — 
Labrador and Newfoundland — al- 
though the last 30 miles is not too 
good. But one should be able to make 
a daylight run through from Point 
Amour or St. John Harbor. I shall 
not attempt to deal with the Labra- 
dor coast in this paper, as that is a 
subject by itself. On Pistolet Bay, be- 
tween Cape Norman and Cape Bauld, 
there are harbors, but the best one 
at the north end of Newfoundland is Quirpon Run 
(pronounced Karpoon), inside Cape Bauld. From here 
it is only a short run to Dr. Grenfell’s main hospital at 
St. Anthony, on the harbor by that name on the east or 
Atlantic coast of Newfoundland. The worst dangers in 
the straits are fog and ice and the uncertain currents. In 
other words, it’s a man’s coast. 

If one lacks time or inclination for such an ex- 
tended cruise he may have a very interesting one by turn- 
ing westward after passing through Canso Gut and going 
up Northumberland Strait, between Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island. As usual in America, the towns are 
hardly worth going ashore to see, except perhaps Pictou, 
which has the reputation of turning out the hardiest lot of 
fishermen in the Maritime Provinces. The country is in- 
tensively cultivated and the temperature and general 
atmosphere are quite like our own Long Island. Further 
north, along the Gaspé coast, I understand that the 
scenery is much more grand and the “‘culture’”’ more in- 
teresting, this being French country. Never having been 
there, I cannot describe it at first hand. 

I do know, however, that the north shore of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, from Anticosti east to the Strait of Belle 
Isle, is about the most rugged and primitive place one 
can still find on sea water south of the Arctic Circle. 





The bore wave coming in at Moncton, N. B., where the tide rises over 40 feet. 











The harbor of Lunenburg, N. S., where they build the famous Bluenose fishing schooners. 


There are no towns, the only habitations being Hudson's 
Bay Company posts and an occasional little settlement 
or summer fishing station. The coast is bare rock, glaci- 
ated and highly indented. Harbors abound, the water is 
deep and bold and a sizable vessel can go practically 
anywhere it looks wet. Many rivers come in from the 
hinterland of the Labrador peninsula, and most of them 
abound in salmon and trout. The flies in midsummer are 
very bad. This coast can be reached by any reasonable 
sort of vessel in three days’ sailing from the Gut of Canso, 
or ten days, if you care to push a bit, from Long Island 
Sound. 

There are, however, two things about the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence which small boat cruisers should bear in mind; 
first, that it is safe for navigation only between narrow 
seasonal limits, and, second, that its lee shore (all severe 
gales are from the west) is harborless for the greater part 
of its length. It is no place in which to take chances on 
the weather. 

Hard gales are frequent —rip-snorting nor’westers 
blowing out of a clear sky — up to the end of June, and 
they commence again in early autumn. Ice may be met 
with all summer in the Strait of Belle Isle, in the form of 
small bergs drifting in from the Labrador coast. These 
rarely reach the Gulf, which, however, is choked with floe 
ice in the spring, and sometimes 
as late as June occasional pans 
may be met. Not infrequently 
this collects in the Strait and 
does not go out until the latter 
part of June. It is safe to say that 
the gulf and strait may be naviga- 
ted by small, well-found sail ves- 
sels between July 1st and the end 
of August without undue risk. 
But one should watch his weather 
even then and look out for a 
dusting if the wind hauls suddenly 
to northwest after a few days of 
sultry weather and _ southerly 
winds. This shift is accompanied 
by a sharp drop of the glass. 

But go and try it yourself. Once 
you ve become acquainted “‘down 
north’’ you'll never becontent with 
one visit. 
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A Roomy 35-Foot Standardized Cruiser 


The comfort of a much 
larger boat is found in 
this 3534-foot stand- 
ardized cruiser of the 
Whitney Woodcraft 
Corporation. The large 
cabin is well laid out 
for cruising, and sleeps 
four persons, while the 
cockpit can be enclosed 
and has berths for four 





Of modified V-bottom 
model, this little 
cruiser, with a beam 
of 10 feet, makes 20 
miles per hour with a 
6-cylinder Sterling 
Petrel motor. If one 
wants Diesel power, a 
Cummins engine gives 
a sustained speed of 
15 miles. She makes an 
ideal all-year boat. 
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Howard Blackburn and Thomas Welch hauling trawls on Burgeo Bank, N. F., as the storm came 
on, January 25, 1883. 








The Adventures of Captain Howard Blackburn 


The Story of a Lone Navigator Who, With Fingerless Hands, Twice Crossed the Atlantic 
Single- Handed 


Part I 





BOUT half way between Halifax and the 
southwestern extremity of Nova Scotia, 
and immediately east of Liverpool, 
where the Atlantic waves beat against 
the iron-bound coast, is Port Medway. 

O20 | This quiet village looks out upon the land- 
v locked harbor which shelters such of its 
merchant and fishing vessels as may be in port. Here I 
was born, on February 17, 1858. 

During the early years of my life, such boyish sports 
as swimming, rowing and sailing boats on the Medway 
River had a great charm for me, and occupied most of 
my time when I was not at school. Thus, while yet 
young, I became a strong swimmer, for I was a sturdy lad 
and well developed. I also became proficient as an oars- 
man and likewise an expert in the management of a boat 
under sail. 

My dislike of the routine of school was fostered by cir- 
cumstances to a degree that unquestionably had an im- 
portant influence on my life, and led to such adventures as 
I have had. My parents did their utmost to keep me at 
school, so that at least I might secure sufficient knowledge 
to fit me for a business life. It was no use, however, and 
they concluded not to force the issue, and let me choose a 
vocation which gave me greater freedom. As a result I 
spent a number of winters in a lumbering camp in the 
forest, where I engaged in the regular spring drives, 
when the logs were rafted down the river. My summers 
were chiefly occupied in fishing in a boat. 

When I was about fifteen years old my experience as a 
seaman began, and the following six years I spent in 
American and English ships. In April, 1879, I came to 
Gloucester, then the great fishing port of Massachusetts. 

After several years of life on merchant vessels, in vari- 
ous parts of the world, I was quite ready for a change 











Adrift on the Grand “Banks in Winter, and How I Lost My Fingers and Toes 


and determined to engage in fishing. Thereafter I fol- 
lowed the fisheries steadily, engaging in various branches, 
usually sailing out of Gloucester. 

After completing the season’s fishing for 1882, a long- 
ing to revisit my home at Port Medway was gratified, 
and one December day I arrived at the little village from 
which I had been absent for nearly ten years. While en- 
joying myself at my old home the Gloucester fishing 
schooner Grace L. Fears came into Liverpool one January 
day to land a man who was sick. Capt. John A. Griffin, 
who was in command of the vessel, learning that I was at 
Port Medway, came to see me and offered me the berth 
of the man who had been landed. The vessel was on her 
way to the Banks, on a trip for fresh halibut, and as both 
schooner and skipper ranked high in the fishery, I con- 
cluded to accept the offer. 

We sailed from Liverpool on January 21, 1883, and 
anchored three days later on Burgeo Bank, off the south- 
west coast of Newfoundland, some 30 miles from the 
shore. 

The next morning — the ever-to-be-remembered morn- 
ing of January 25th — we set our halibut trawls at day- 
break and returned to the vessel, the purpose being to 
allow them to remain several hours in the water unless 
the condition of the weather made it desirable to haul 
them sooner. On this occasion we had been on board not 
more than two hours when the captain told us we had 
better try and get the gear. No time was lost in getting 
into our dories, for there were indications of snow, which 
is much dreaded by fishermen away from their vessel 
in a boat. 

My dorymate was a young Newfoundlander named 
Thomas Welch. When we reached our buoy and started 
to haul our trawl, snow began to fall, growing thicker 
and thicker, and the wind breezed up from the south- 
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east. But, inasmuch as we were to windward of our vessel, 
we had no anxiety, even if we were drawing away from 
her while hauling the trawl, for we reckoned on having a 
fair wind to reach the schooner after the lines were on 
board the dory; and the fact that we might be a mile or 
more away from her in the bewildering snow was a matter 
of small moment. 

Just before we reached the end of our trawl, and while 
we were working fast to get the line on board, the wind 
fell away to a flat calm. But in a brief time it breezed up 





The second night. Lying to a drag, after Welch had succumbed to hunger and cold. 


suddenly from the northwest, thus putting us far to lee- 
ward of our vessel and placing us in a most dangerous 
position. This would have been bad enough if the weather 
had been clear, for the wind increased rapidly and soon 
blew.a strong breeze, kicking up a nasty, choppy sea, with 
foaming white caps, that made a windward pull a task to 
be dreaded. But this was not the worst, for the squall 
brought an increasing fall of snow, which loaded the air, 
whirling by us in a fierce white fury and mingling with 
the foam-crested waves which rushed under our little 
boat. We were confused by the sudden change of wind 
and the blinding snow, and although we knew our vessel 
was to windward, it was impossible to tell exactly in what 
direction she bore. 

After getting our trawl on board, the dory was headed 
to windward, and we pulled with all our strength, each 
stroke being for life. We continued to row against the 
wind and sea for about two hours, straining our muscles 
to the utmost, but we could not hear a sound of bell or 
fog horn, nor could we see beyond a few feet, where the 
fiying snow came down to the sea. At last we concluded 
that we must have rowed past the vessel and were to 
windward of her. We then determined to anchor and try 
to hold our position until the weather cleared, when we 
thought nothing more would be required than to pull up 
anchor and go on board the schooner with a fair wind. 

We lay at anchor about three hours, or until a little 
after nightfall, when the weather cleared, and far away 
in the distance to windward we saw the glimmer of the 
riding light of our schooner, as she rose and fell on the 
waves. We then realized that either we had made no 
progress when we were rowing to windward, or the anchor 
had failed to hold the dory, which had been slowly drag- 
ging to leeward for several hours. 

Our situation was now desperate. While we were at 
anchor the wind had constantly increased in intensity, 
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and the waves raced by with a furious drive which can 
be fully appreciated only by those who have been at sea 
in strong winds. Nothing but the broad wind-swept At- 
lantic lay to leéward for three thousand miles or more. 
Nowhere could we see the light of a vessel within reach, 
and we had reason to believe that there was not another 
schooner at anchor on the Banks that winter night 
within 200 miles of our location. Our only chance of safety 
was to get back on board our vessel, far up to windward. 
This chance seemed so uncertain that we counseled ear- 
nestly together about taking it. 
We finally determined to try it, 
for it seemed our only prospect of 
escape from impending death. The 
anchor was hauled up and we 
made the effort of our lives to 
reach the vessel. But pull and 
strain as we might, with all the 
strength and determination of 
youth and vigor, the task was un- 
availing. The increasing gale and 
a rising sea were too much for us 
to make way against. We were 
made painfully aware of this after 
pulling at the oars for about an 
hour, for we lost sight of the ves- 
sel’s riding light and knew we were 
getting farther away from her, 
despite our efforts. 

When this was apparent we 
again threw over the anchor, hop- 
ing that it would hold the dory, 
and that we could ride out the gale 
until the wind moderated enough 
for us to reach the schooner. The 
boat continued to drift slowly to leeward for some time, 
however, but finally the anchor took hold and she brought 
up. For a while after we had anchored, as the dory rose 
to the crests of the waves, we caught occasional glimpses 
of the torchlight or flare which our shipmates on board 
kept burning at intervals throughout the night. It is cus- 
tomary, when a dory goes astray from a fishing vessel on 
the Banks, and the weather subsequently clears at night, 
for those on board the schooner to burn a flare so that 


‘its light may be seen at a long distance. 


As soon as the anchor took hold the fight for life be- 
came intensified. The dory, already half laden with fish, 
began to ice up badly and to sink lower in the water, 
while she pitched and tossed frightfully in the sea. Fre- 
quently the top of a wave tumbled on board, breaking 
over the bow or swashing over the gunwales; and keeping 
afloat a little open boat, about 20 feet long over all, in a 
wild winter gale in the North Atlantic, was the problem 
that confronted us. To assist in solving it we threw over- 
board all the fish we had, with the exception of one cod- 
fish, which was kept for food in the event that we should 
be compelled to remain in the boat for several days. 

Finally, after long hours which seemed an eternity to 
us, day broke, but it revealed nothing but the snow- 
laden clouds overhead, the fury of the gale and the wind- 
lashed sea, the tops of the breaking waves flying away to 
leeward in sheets of spoondrift that froze as it fell, and 
struck in the face like hail. As the dory struggled up to 
the top of a wave we looked in vain for a vessel. The next 
instant she plunged down the steep windward slope as if 
she would go to the bottom. 

As morning brought neither hope nor comfort, we de- 
termined to make an effort to reach the land. We threw 
overboard the trawl lines further to lighten the dory, 
hauled up the anchor and started to row to the eastward, 
in which direction the coast was supposed to be, or at 
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least that part of it that we might possibly reach by let- 
ting our dory go nearly before the wind and sea. This 
effort, besides the hope of reaching the land it held out, 
also aided in keeping us more comfortable. Thus, although 
we were suffering from hunger and thirst, we could, to 
some extent, delay the time when we might succumb to 
the icy grasp of the biting wind. 

It was blowing a hard gale by this time. The wind 
swept along the surface of the sea with terrific force, 
literally tearing it into shreds and lashing the ocean until 
it was a mass of foam, spoondrift, and high white- 
crested waves. All our skill and watchfulness were re- 
quired to keep the dory afloat. 

Proper management was made more difficult by the in- 
tense cold which froze every drop of water that flew, 
coating our boat, oars, and even our oil clothing with ice. 
We had been rowing only a short time when a sea, rushing 
by with great velocity, knocked one of the oars out of 
Welch’s hand and carried it away. (We had, as is custom- 
ary, two pairs of oars aboard.) 

It did not take long to convince us both that it was 
madness to continue the attempt to run before the wind. 
The waves were so sharp and high that every minute we 
feared the dory would be pitched end over end, and de- 
spite the danger of lying still and taking the chance of 
freezing, we considered that chance the less hazardous. 

Watching our chance, and taking advantage of an op- 
portunity when the sea was a little less steep than usual, 
we quickly brought the dory head to the wind and held 
her there. As soon as we had come to the wind, Welch 
took the oars and held the dory steady while I went to 
work to rig a drag with the object of using it to keep the 
boat’s head up so that she would drift slowly to lee- 
ward. There was, fortunately, the means to make a drag, 
and the fact that the dory lived through the gale is, per- 
haps, due more to this than to 
anything else. 

We had kept our trawl buoys 
when other material was thrown 
away. These were stout kegs 
about the size of a half barrel. 
I broke in one of the heads 
of a buoy, so that it would 
fill and sink below the sur- 
face. The end of the dory’s 
painter was tied to this. In order 
to fasten the painter around the 
staff which passed through the 
center of the buoy it was neces- 
sary for me to take off my mit- 
tens, so that I could handle the 
frozen rope more readily. After 
the painter was firmly bent to 
the buoy I fastened the iron 
trawl winch — commonly called 
a “‘hurdy gurdy”’ by fishermen 
— to the buoy to weight it suffi- 
ciently to keep it some distance 
below the surface, so that it 
would take better hold of the 
water and thus serve to keep the 
boat head to the wind and sea. As soon as this improvised 
floating anchor was rigged, I threw it overboard and 
was gratified to find that it served its purpose admirably. 

In the meantime, my mittens, which had been thrown 
off, were lying in the water in the bottom of the dory, and 
were swishing around from side to side as the boat tum- 
bled about in the churning sea. As soon as we found the 
drag would hold our little craft head to wind Welch pulled 
in his oars, and put them on the dory’s bottom, where 
they would be safer than if laid on the thwarts. As soon 
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as he had laid them down, and before it had been possible 
for me to recover my mittens, a sea broke into the dory, 
filling her half full of water. It was a moment of great 
peril, for if another wave broke on board before the dory 
could be relieved of the water, she would surely be 
swamped. Welch, realizing the situation and the impor- 
tance of prompt action, instantly grabbed the other trawl 
buoy, one head of which we had previously kicked out to 
improvise a large bailer, and began to throw out the 
water and ice. Unfortunately my mittens went over- 
board with the first bailerful and I was left without any 
covering for my hands in a temperature far below freez- 
ing. 

The loss was irreparable, and the indescribable suffer- 
ing in the long struggle for life which followed may be 
ascribed in large measure to this misfortune. Under such 
circumstances, nothing but some warm covering could 
prevent my hands from freezing. At first my hands did 
not feel cold, and my anxiety to see the boat relieved of 
the water which had broken on board diverted my atten- 
tion from them. The probability that my hands would 
freeze was scarcely realized, and the first intimation I 
had of such a calamity was when Welch cried out, ‘* Look 
how white your hands are getting!” 

A glance convinced me that my hands were freezing; 
indeed my fingers were already stiffening rapidly in the 
icy blast, and the sense of feeling was almost gone. 
Instantly I comprehended the consequences of the sit- 
uation, and my first thought was to preserve, so far as 
possible, the use of my hands as a means of reaching 
safety in case the little dory weathered the gale, and life 
could be maintained despite cold, hunger and thirst. 
Above all I realized the necessity of being able to row if 
the chance to bring the boat to land ever came. So I 
reached down, lifted the oars from where they lay in the 





Blackburn, with hands frozen to oars, rowing up Little River, N. F., after a fearful struggle of 
five days and nights without food or water. 


icy water on the boat’s bottom, and squeezed my fingers, 
with all the remaining strength left in them, into a 
curved position around the oar handles. My object 
was to let my hands freeze in that way, so that, after 
they became rigid, it would still be possible for me to 
manage the oars. 

Some idea can be formed of the severity of the tem- 
perature when it is stated that it was necessary for me 
to hold the oars only about twenty minutes before the 
power to move my fingers was entirely gone, and I knew 
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they were frozen stiff. I then 
slipped my hands off the oars 
and laid the latter down be- 
neath the thwarts again. 

All that day we lay to with the 
drag out; all day the gale howled 
dismally and all day the fierce 
cold continued. We could do 
nothing but take turns at bail- 
ing out the water that tumbled 
on board from time to time, and 
watch the gallant struggle made 
by our dory to keep afloat. 

Welch was a game man; none 
could have been braver. Often 
during the day he would say to 
me: ‘‘ Keep up your courage; we 
will soon be picked up.” The 
hope of being picked up is al- 
ways the thought which, above 
all others, animates the fisher- 
man when adrift in a dory. But, 
as previously stated, there was 
scarcely a probability of any 
vessel being within a long dis- 
tance of us. Besides, the vapor 
caused by the excessive cold 
swept over the ocean like a 
dense fog, so thick and blinding 
that a vessel might have passed 
within her length of us without 
our dory being seen. Even clear 
weather was denied us. 

Just as darkness approached I finished bailing out 
the slushy ice and water for my turn at keeping the boat 
free, and was about to lie down in the bottom of the 
dory to get a little shelter from the bitter wind, when a 
sea broke into the boat, partially filling her. It was then 
Welch’s turn to bail, but he did not move. Appreciating 
the necessity for prompt action, I sang out, ‘“‘Tom, jump, 
quick!”’ 

“T cannot see!’’ was the heartbreaking reply that 
came back to me. There was no time then for discussion, for 
it was necessary that the dory should be freed before an- 
other comber tumbled on board and sunk her. I therefore 
jumped up and bailed her out as fast as possible. 

This done, I turned to Welch and said: ‘‘Tom, this 
won't do. You must take your turn at the bailer. Your 
hands are not frozen and beaten to pieces like mine. 
Look here!’’ And I showed my right hand, with the 
little finger nearly beaten off, as a result of coming in 
contact with ice while I had been bailing. 

‘““Howard, what’s the use?’’ he answered. ‘‘We can’t 
live until morning and might as well go first as last!” 
Cold, hunger and exposure had done their work, and the 
fact that they had conquered the will-power and love of 
life of this strong, brave and resolute man, is sufficient 
to indicate the situation in which we were placed. 

Fully realizing that Welch had only a short time to live 
I covered him as well as possible with the pine kid- 
boards and lay down beside him in the bow, where we 
were more sheltered from the wind than we would have 
been elsewhere. Soon he became delirious. About this 
time I took off my stockings in order to use them for the 
protection of my hands, which had become badly torn 
and mutilated. With my teeth I managed to pull the 
stockings over my hands. But the stockings soon became 
covered with ice so that it was not practicable to keep 
them on my hands; consequently the effort to protect 
the latter had really proved disastrous. 

In the meantime I was compelled to get on my feet at 


































Captain Howard Blackburn. 








frequent intervals to bail out 
the water that broke over the 
dory. When not doing this, I 
took brief resting spells by lying 
down in the opposite end of the 
dory from where my companion 
lay. 

Evidently he felt the pangs 
of thirst, for he asked me for a 
drink of water. When told there 
was no water, he begged for a 
piece of ice from the boat’s side. 
He was apparently too weak to 
get it himself. When the ice was 
given him he tasted it and then 
threw it away. 

As the night wore on he called 
me twice by name, but his talk 
was so incoherent that it was 
impossible to understand what 
he wanted. The necessity for al- 
most continuous bailing and 
pounding the ice to keep the 
dory afloat occupied all my at- 
tention. After awhile I noticed 
that no sound came from him. 
I called to him, but got no re- 
ply. Going forward to where he 
lay in the bow of the dory I 
found that his sufferings were 
at last ended. 

In order that I could lie in 
the bow, where I would be better 
sheltered from the spray, I picked the body up in my arms 
and, steadying myself as best I could in the tossing, pitch- 
ing and rolling cockleshell under my feet, carried it aft 
and laid it down tenderly. Soon the body became covered 
with ice, for the flying spray froze as it fell. 

Whenever it was practicable for me to cease bailing 
and pounding ice, I lay in the dory’s bow, with my face 
and hands downwards. This position, although undesira- 
ble for some reasons, was the best under the circum- 
stances, since I was better sheltered from the wind 
and flying spray. But I realized the danger of sleeping, 
and struggled against the impulse. It is possible I may 
have dozed momentarily, but, if so, there was no con- 
sciousness of it. 

The wind began to moderate after midnight, and when 
daylight came it was nearly calm. With the passing of 
the gale the temperature rose materially, and when the 
sun had climbed well toward the zenith the weather 
grew much warmer. 

As soon as it was light I took an oar, and managing it 
as well as possible with my frozen hands, I pounded the 
dory’s gunwale to break away the ice which had accumu- 
lated and covered the boat’s sides from stem to stern. 
Next the drag was pulled in and, pushing my hands over 
the oar handles, I began to row in the direction where 
the land was supposed to be. 

All day long I rowed. All day I watched anxiously for 
a glimpse of land or sail, glancing over my shoulder from 
time to time as the dory rose upon the swell of an old 
roller. Finally, just before nightfall, the high hills of the 
Newfoundland coast loomed into view. At this time my 
condition was such that it seemed impossible for me to 
continue rowing throughout the night. Besides, I feared 
the oars, of which I had only a poor grasp, might slip 
from my hands and be lost in the darkness. Therefore, 
when night came down upon the sea the oars were pulled 
in, the drag was put out and the dory lay drifting until 
next morning. (Continued on page 114) 
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A hard thrash to windward. The New York ‘‘Thirties’’ have always been noted for their sail carrying ability, and for 24 years have been 
raced hard. 


New York Y. C. Thirty-Foot Class to Celebrate its 


Silver Jubilee 


Twenty-five Years of Active Racing Mark the “Thirties” as One of the ‘Best Classes Ever Built 
By Witu1aM H. Taytor 





“QACHT racing classes, be they one-design 

2 or built to a rule, are notoriously subject 
ad to waves of popularity frequently fol- 

? lowed by swift oblivion—a score of 
boats fighting for a championship for a 
year or two, and a few years later a few 
scattered boats, lost from the racing lists 
altogether or relegated to the handicap classes. But there 
is one class now fitting out for its twenty-fifth season 
which has seen the others come and go and which prom- 
ises to furnish some of the best racing of the coming 
summer on Long Island Sound and on the cruises — the 
New York “‘ Thirties.” 

Undoubtedly, the most famous one-design class this 
country has ever seen, the ‘‘ Thirties”’ should muster close 
to a dozen boats this year, and their owners have laid out 
a program of regular and special races that promises sport 
rivalling that of their first year in 1905. 

The agitation in the New York Yacht Club in 1904 for 
a one-design class of about thirty feet on the water line 
resulted in the appointment, in October of that year, of 
Newberry Lawton, Addison G. Hanan and W. Butler 
Duncan, Jr., as a committee to arrange for the design and 
building of such a class. 

As outlined by the committee in a circular to the club 
members, its purpose was to build a restricted or one- 
design class, intended to promote the existing measure- 
ment rule of the club, of wholesome, seaworthy craft, free 
from freak features. They specified a keel boat, thirty 
feet on the water, with short overhangs and moderate 
beam and draft, good cabin and cockpit room, comfort- 
ably equipped for cruising. The sail area was to be about 
1,000 square feet in jib and mainsail. In racing, the boats 
were to be steered by an amateur helmsman and had to 
carry a complete cruising outfit. 

A number of designers, including the Herreshoff Manu- 
facturing Company, and William Gardner, were con- 
sulted, and the Herreshoff plans approved by the com- 





mittee. The specified dimensions were about 43 feet 6 
inches over all, 30 feet water line, 8 feet 10 inches beam, 
6 feet 3 inches draft, and 1,080 feet of sail. A price of 
$4,000 per boat was set in those happy days — it would 
be more than twice that now. The construction was of the 
best — white oak and pine, copper fastenings, mahogany 
trim and deckhouse, and a list of gear and equipment as- 
tonishingly complete for a building contract of that day. 

On November 16th the committee accepted the plans 
and ordered eight boats, and by February all eighteen of 
the present existing boats had been ordered and their 
construction started. The Herreshoffs lost no time, for 
on January 5th, with a very light breeze just ruffling 
Bristol Harbor and a skim of ice forming along the shore, 
the first boat was tried out under sail. Both Mr. Lawton 
and Mr. Herreshoff were most enthusiastic about the way 
she ghosted along in the light air. They took a spin in the 
morning and another after lunch, and by five o'clock the 
same afternoon the first ‘‘Thirty’’ was stripped and 
hauled out for the rest of the winter. On January 9th the 
second boat was finished, and on April 14th the last was 
completed. 

Long before this a set of rules to govern the class, fol- 
lowing closely the original suggestions, had been agreed 
upon. The maximum crew was raised from four to five, 
including not more than two professionals. There is no 
need to give the rules here. They were thoroughly sane 
and reasonable, as might be expected in view of the subse- 
quent history of the class. 

The class committee drew the numbers of the eighteen 
boats and allotted them to their owners. The racing num- 
bers have never been changed. Containing, as it does, a 
list of names of both yachts and owners who have helped 
make yachting history in the past quarter-century, that 
original roster is interesting. The names, numbers, and 
owners were: 

No. 1, Alera, A. H. and J. W. Alker; 2, Zbis, O’ Donnell 
Iselin; 3, Atair, Cord Meyer; 4, Maid of Meudon, Wm. D. 


















The New York “Thirties” were wholesome, able boats — one of the 
best one-design classes ever organized. Amorita, originally Adelaide. 


Guthrie; 5, Pintail, August Belmont; 6, Dahinda, W. 
Butler Duncan, Jr.; 7, Tobasco, Henry F. Lippitt; 8, 
Carlita, Oliver Harriman; 9, Adelaide II, P. H. and G. A. 
Adee; 10, Linnet, Amos Tuck French; 11, Oriole, Lyman 
Delano; 12, Neola II, George M. Pynchon; 13, Minx, 
Howard Willetts; 14, Cara Mia, Stuyvesant Wainwright; 
15, Banzai, Newbury D. Lawton; 16, Nautilus, A. G. and 
H. W. Hanan; 17, Phryne, Henry L. Maxwell; 18, Anem- 
one II, John Murray Mitchell. 

Though every boat on the list has changed hands at 
least twice, five names have come through the years un- 
changed — Alera, Linnet, Oriole, Banzai, and Phryne. 
Nautilus and Atair have come back to their old names. 
On the other hand, some have had a great many. For in- 
stance, the original Maid of Meudon has been, successively 
Melody, Juanita, Countess, Houqua, Narcissus, and is 
now Interlude. 

The eighteen boats were originally white. Phryne was 
painted black after a few races, and at some time in her 
early career Banzai followed Phryne’s lead. One came out 
blue, one year, and another green, but they look best 
white. 

To go into the racing records of the ‘‘ Thirties’? — even 
if you could find them all — would make this article look 
like Bowditch’s navigation tables. They sailed in fifty-one 
races the first year, the largest number of ‘‘ Thirties’’ ever 
on record as sailing together being a fleet of fifteen in one 
race during 1905. From then on, the class has figured 
prominently in the races of the New York Yacht Club, 
those on Long Island Sound, and in the old days in lower 
New York Bay when that was a yachting center prior to 
1916 — now hopelessly ruined by commercial traffic and 
floating débris. As far as they could be gathered, the 
records were collected in 1925 by Gherardi Davis, owner 
of Alice (ex-Tobasco) and erstwhile chairman of the New 
York Yacht Club Race Committee, and are on record at 
that club. 

Speaking of the class in general, Mr. Davis writes: 
“‘Phryne, Nautilus, Dahinda, Alera and Adelaide II were 
very constant opponents and each was successful. Jbis 
was not by any means so lucky. But although supposed to 
be exactly alike, the ‘Thirties’ were not, and could not 
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be, exact duplicates. Alera was always very good on 
reaches, Phryne often superior on the wind, and this no 
matter who sailed Jb1s, Phryne or Alera. Nepsi, as Tobasco 
was called when Johnston deForest had her, was a splen- 
did all round craft, as was Oriole. Neola II was especially 
good under Duell, who called her Rowdy. The truth is, 
without doubt, that certain boats were sailed better than 
others and hence won more frequently. My personal belief 
is that it is the man at the tiller who makes any particular 
‘Thirty’ a winner over her mates.” 

Not only have the ‘‘Thirties’’ afforded excellent sport 
within their own class, but they have won their share of 
honors in open competition. In their first year they took 
three of the great cups on the New York Yacht Club 
Cruise — two Commodore’s Cups and the Rear Commo- 
dore’s Cup, and they kept it up. As recently as 1927, sail- 
ing in handicap competition with the biggest, the fastest, 
and the most modern yachts in the club, Mr. Davis's 
Alice, sailed by C. Sherman Hoyt (because her owner was 
busy with his duties on the race committee), performed 
the outstanding feat of the cruise in defeating a fleet of 
thirty-odd competitors by a wide margin on a run from 
Vineyard Haven to Newport. 

The ‘Thirties’ have changed but little in twenty-five 
years, the only operation worth mention being the addi- 
tion of two feet to their bowsprits, at the end of the first 
season, to correct a hard weather helm. Nearly all, of 
course, have been restrapped and variously strengthened 
at one time or another, as is necessary in racing boats 
after years of merciless driving, and today they are 
structurally better and sounder than many a new boat. 

In 1927, J. P. Morgan, now owner of Phryne, fitted her 
with a jib-headed rig and raced, not as a member of the 
class, but against them for purposes of comparison. The 
conversion was probably the most successful of its kind. 
With about seventy-five feet less canvas, Phryne appeared 
at least as fast as the other nine boats racing in the class 
that year, and unlike most conversion jobs, the new rig 
actually added to her beauty. Mr. Morgan’s purpose was 
purely experimental, with the idea that the whole class 
might be converted if Phryne was successful, and a few 

(Continued on page 112) 





Phryne, owned by J. P. Morgan, with the jib-headed rig fitted 
in 1927. 
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Looking down into the cockpit from 
aloft. 


The squaresail, on one of the few occasions 
it was set. 











Awning rigged and sails lowered during a 
calm. 


A Transatlantic Passage in the Ketch Seven “Bells 


Part II — From Mid--Atlantic to Falmouth 
By T. F. Cooke 


UESDAY, July 17th. A big day. Passenger steamer 
passed hull down to S. Wonderful N.W. wind, force 
about 5; started sheets; going 7-8 knots. Perfectly 
enormous waves, but we ride very dry and clean. Glass 
dropping, but clear and warm. * 

12 noon, lat. 50.5 N., long. 46.10 W. Made good 184 
miles, 85 deg. true. 4 P.M., Spanish steamer Manuel 
Calvo of Barcelona overhauls us from N.W., running off 
her course from east to due south to do so. Signalled her, 
‘« Seven Bells, please report us all well,” after which a lanyard 
parted and Cris had to climb the mast to rescue the signal 
halliard. A pink girl is observed to about fall off the 
Calvo’s bridge shouting “‘Tommy!’’ through a mega- 
phone. It is estimated that she is Marian Eames (niece 
to said Tommy), confirmed when she and her husband 
dance the cachuca on the boat deck. Vast satisfaction 
expressed by all hands. 

It looked very dirty tonight in the west, so we doused 
the mainsail better to enjoy supper and relieve the Skip- 
per’s mind. Seems too bad to reduce our speed, but it 
is only wise. 

Wednesday, July 18th. Blowing fresh from W.N.W. 
Running under stays’l and mizzen. Started on great 
circle course; morning sight showing us east of long. 40. 
10 A.M., set mainsail. 

12 noon, long. 39.07 W., lat. 41.20 N. Made good 160 
miles, 56 deg. true. In afternoon lowered mainsail to re- 
duce speed and chances of broaching-to. Enormous, 
following sea, one breaking close aboard and filling the 
cockpit. It blew very hard all the afternoon, logging over 
7 knots under mizzen and stays’. 

4 p.M., observed tear in mizzen at batten pocket, also 
worn spots caused by nuts on spreader. Hove to under 
double reefed mainsail. She lies beautifully to a heavy 
sea, about 2-4 points off the wind, drifting about 7 
points off, perhaps 11% knots. Mended mizzen, padded 





spreader, and ran off with one reef in mizzen and two 
in main; this rig leaves her rolling sharply but not badly. 
All hands unanimous against carrying battens at sea. 
After supper, wind moderating and glass rising. Never 
saw such waves —fully 25 feet high. Took only one 
aboard — a side slop on weather quarter. 

Thursday, July 19th. Quiet night, but fearing squalls 
we kept reduced rig on her. All hands up before break- 
fast to shake out reefs; fresh W.N.W. wind; sea greatly 
reduced, barometer rising. 

12 noon, long. 36.20 W., lat. 42.37 N. Made good 
145 miles, 56 deg. true. 

Friday, July 20th. 8 a.m., light airs from S.S.W.; wing 
and wing. We are now two weeks out; if the wind will hold 
we have a chance to make a passage of 22 days or less. 

12 noon, long. 36.20 W., lat. 43.49 N. Made good 159 
miles, 63 deg. true. Set balloon jib. The propeller seems 
to be dragging and not feathering; in the high seas on 
Wednesday it turned the engine over against compres- 
sion. Log now shows 1,874 miles. 

Saturday, July 21st. 4 a.M., rain; lowered mizzen 
stays’l. 8 A.M., clearing; set spinnaker and dropped 
mizzen. A penalty of one cigar for mistakes in navigation 
has been instituted, which seems to have a very stimulat- 
ing effect. Wind held light S. all day. 

12 noon, long. 29.15 W., lat. 44.48 N. Made good 
178 miles, 70 deg. true. 4 

Oil tanker passed us 2 miles south. Entertained for 
several minutes this afternoon by a school of dolphins 
playing under the bows. Water colder and not so blue. 

8 p.M., light fog. Took in spinnaker. 

Tuesday, July 24th. The prospects of last night for 
heavy weather not fulfilled; sea calm, sky heavily over- 
cast. Ran engine for about 5 hours last night to recharge 
battery. 

12 noon, long. 22.32 W., lat. 46.16 N. Made good 86% 
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miles, 78 deg. true. Now about 800 miles from Land’s 
End. 

Cleared off beautifully in afternoon, but no wind. The 
heavy swell tosses us a lot and certain of the crew suggest 
the bucking must be due to being in the Horse Latitudes. 
Several swam. Broke out our canned gasoline, putting 
it in the tank. The empty cans made fine targets. Each 
man was allotted a can and 16 shots, the penalty being 
a box of cartridges for each miss. Cris is now owed 
enough shells to wipe out an army. 

4 p.M., light southerly airs. Set ballooner and mizzen 
staysail. 

9:30 p.m., dead calm. Hauled log and lowered main- 
sail. Radio working well; heard amateurs all over the 
world and music from Schenectady, N. Y., as well as 
Europe. 

Wednesday, July 25th. Calm all night. In morning, 
light airs from S. and E. Set mainsail and jib topsail. 

‘12 noon, flat calm again, long. 21.24 W., lat. 46.50 N. 
Made good 58 miles, 52 deg. true. This is a hell of a 
way to make a passage; we haven’t made good 100 miles 
a day since Sunday. 

11 p.m., S.E. wind, set mainsail and jib. An oily roll 
from the S.W. and a counter swell from S.E.; very 
peculiar. 

Thursday, July 26th. 8 a.M., wind fluky from the 
south; cloudy and moderate. West-bound steamer on our 
course early this morning; Coptic of Southampton; spoke 
her and she promised to report us. (Her message was re- 
ceived at New York via S.S. Baltic and Portishead radio.) 
Set jib topsail. 

12 noon, long. 19.30 W., lat. 47.26 N. Made good 86 
miles, 85 deg. true. 

8 P.M., strong south wind. We seem to be really on our 
way again, with about 600 miles to go. 

Friday, July 27th. 12 midnight; coming on to blow very 
hard S.W.; took in jib and mainsail in quite a pother of 
sea and rain. Rolled twice into jibes, all standing, but no 
harm done. In lowering mainsail the upper 14 slides 
pulled out of the track; hove to under mizzen for 1% 
hours replacing them. 

4 a.M., tied three reefs in main and dropped mizzen; 
hove to under main; four mizzen slides out, which were 
replaced by cutting the track. Flash-light job. After tying 
two reefs in mizzen, all hands breakfasted and turned in, 


Inboard profile and accommodation plan of Seven Bells, showing unusual layout. 


leaving Ike on watch; the ship remained hove to while a 
regular gale blew itself out. 

8 a.M., wind slackening and barometer rising, shook out 
reefs in main and continued on course. 

12 noon, long. 16.30 W., lat. 47.44 N. Made good 122 
miles, 81% deg. true. 

2:45 p.M., wind hardening; reefed mizzen after splicing 
lace-line, which broke when the sheet pennant eye 
jumped its shoulder and came in on the boom. 

8 P.M., very dirty and confused sea; cloudy, barometer 
rising. 

Saturday, July 28th. 8 a.m., wind N.N.W., fresh; clear- 
ing and cooler. Have single-reefed main, mizzen and jib. 
Making our course with started sheets, E. &% S. 

12 noon, long. 13.28 W., lat. 48.12 N. Made good 125 
miles, 77 deg. true. 

Driving fast; wind N.N.W.; runs average 30 miles 
every four hours. Water has changed from blue to dark 
green. Steamer passes 10 miles south. Navigators report 
about 350 miles to Falmouth. Turned out a glorious day, 
wind fresh and steady, sea lumpy; made 7% knots from 
noon to 8 P.M. We should make our landfall in about 30 
hours at this rate. 

Sunday, July 29th. 2:30 a.m., steam trawler close abeam. 
Wind puffy. Wind slowly dropped at dawn, but came 
again, light W.S.W., dead astern. Rolled mightily all day, 
but proceeded at 4 or 5 knots. We should pick up the 
Scilly Islands (or Gibraltar!) tomorrow morning early if 
wind and weather hold. 

8 a.M., reef out of mainsail; set mizzen stays’! and jib 
topsail. As wind is now from north, decided to stand up 
for the Scillies, as the coast pilot advises there is little 
chance of fog with that wind. 

12 noon, long. 9.20 W., lat. 49.16 N. Made good 162 
miles, 65 deg. true. Wind lighter, hauled to west; several 
steam trawlers in sight. 

All hands getting cheerful at the prospect of making 
port tomorrow, thick slabs of roast beef, etc. 

Monday, July 30. 2:05 a.m., Bishop’s Rock light seen 
flashing beyond the horizon, two points off the port bow. 
Landfall strictly as advertised. Thick and beginning to 
blow fairly hard from the southwest. Decided to keep 
away from the Scillies, as the coast pilot also advises that 
there is great danger of fog with this wind. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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CAPE HAITIEN, HAITI. 
One of a series of etchings of native craft and harbors of the West Indies, by Philip Kappel. 


(Courtesy Schwartz Galleries, New York) 





ON SCOUTING DUTY. U. S. DESTROYER TRUXTON. 
From a painting by Charles R. Patterson. 
(Courtesy of J. Jay Pierrepont) 
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It seemed as ‘if the entire population of Havana lined the sea wall to watch the flyers at the recent Havana International Regatta. 
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Fine Racing in Rough Water at Havana 


An Interesting Program and Fine Racing Mark Eighth Annual International ‘Regatta at the 
Cuban Capital 


By Earte D. Grimm 


ing in general, and the spectacular outboards in 

particular, were effectively dissipated in the 
Cuban capital on March 30th and 31st, when what ap- 
peared to be the entire population of Havana lined the 
wave-washed sea wall facing the Gulf of Mexico to watch 
the flyers and cheer their drivers in their endeavor to 
annex the handsome prizes donated by the President of 
Cuba, by the Mayor of Havana, by the Cuban Tourist 
Commission, and many others. It is estimated that a 
regatta crowd of from 100,000 to 150,000 persons thronged 
the Malecon throughout the races. President Machado 
himself was an interested spectator on one day when he 
viewed the racing from a Cuban cruiser. 

It was a crowd never matched in size before, except 
possibly at the races on the Detroit River last September. 
And on the second day the spectators were treated to 
many thrills due to the rough water which shook up 
boats and drivers alike. In spite of this thelittleoutboards, 
some of them less than 12 feet long, pounded around 


A NY doubts about the popularity of speed boat rac- 















Dick Kerr, in his Sea Horse, and Malcolm 
Pope, in Lookinback Kid, first and second in 


Pan-American Championship. (Right) Rafael Posso’s Hatuey leading Mater V, owned by Miguel Macias. 


the 2000-metre course, regardless of the consequences. 
Bronco busting has nothing on riding in an outboard in 
a hard race on a rough day. It is no game for a man with 
but little flesh on his bones. 

The International Motor Boat Regatta was inaugu- 
rated at Havana in 1922 and has always attracted many 
American entries. This year there were no less than 19 
American boats competing, with some of the best known 
racing men at their wheels, such as Dick Loynes, the 
smiling Californian, Gus Walker, Dick and Malcolm 
Pope, Dick Kerr, Charley Pease, Ralph Snoddy, 
G. B. Bradfield, and Paul Prigg. The outboards, as 
usual, were the strongest numerically, and made the 
biggest hit with the spectators. There is, of course, a 
reason, as anyone knows who has watched a fleet of these 
little water bugs start off in a bunch and drive like mad 
around a course. They were the “big noise’’ (in more 
ways than one) at Havana. The Cubans were so much 
interested in them that the American drivers at the 
Havana meet said that they could have sold there, before 
they left, every motor they took 
with them. (Outboard manu- 
facturers please note.) 

Dick Pope, in charge of the 
outboard troopers, handled the 
entries in a most efficient man- 
ner, and staged some fine rac- 
ing. After the Miami events of 
the previous week the crop of 
1929 engines was well broken 
in, and the fact that some 
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Bronco busting had nothing on the outboards in the choppy water off the Malecon, Havana. 


records did not fall was due to the water conditions. 
Dick Kerr in his Sea Horse, using a Johnson motor, 
drove two most consistent heats in Class C and piled 
up 724 points to win the Pan-American Outboard 
Championship. Malcolm Pope with his Lookinback Kid, 
fresh from winning the Col. Greene Trophy in Florida, 
had to be content with second place and 625 points. In 
the Free-for-All (outboards) honors went to F. W. 
Proctor’s Fawdown Go Boom, driven by Curtis Stevens, 
by the narrow margin of four points over Blue Diamond, 
owned by C. H. Fay, with Lookinback Kid, third. 

In the 151-Hydro Class (limited) for the Gold Trophy 
of Cuba, Dick Loynes in Miss California and Ramon 
Suero, of Havana, in Habana II, had a battle royal for 
three hard heats, but the genial Californian has a habit 
of winning and Ramon did not quite have the stuff. At 
that the point score was 1161 to 1050, with Smiling Dan 
IV trailing with 648 points. 

In the race for the President Machado Cup, the Cuban 
entry Mater V, owned by Senor Miguel Macias, finally 
had to take the wash of Mrs. Gibson Bradfield’s Baby 
Buckeye, and be content with second place, Charles 
Pease’s Biscayne Baby being third. Mater V took the 
stock runabout event, however, as a sort of consolation, 
beating Com. Rafael Posso’s Hatuey, 800 to 722 points. 
But in the Free-for-All the genial Commodore’s Hatuey 
smashed through to victory and won the cup put up by 
Mayor Gomez, of Havana, after the closest kind of a 
race, winning by a margin of two points. 


Dr. Carlos M. de Cespedes, Secretary of Public Works, standing on 
the deck of his Baby Gar racer Cuba. 


And speaking of Commodore Posso, it must be said 
that no regatta at Havana would be complete without 
him. He is a most capable host, always looking out for 
the welfare of the visiting yachtsmen and seeing that 
they have every facility that the club and city affords. 
No one could do more. Likewise, Senor Raulin Cabrera, 


The judges’ stand and those who helped to make the regatta a success. 
Commodore Rafael Posso in center, standing. 


of the Havana Yacht Club, and Commodore Caesar 
Irsch, of the Davis Island Yacht Club, handled the races 
in a most efficient manner. Starts were ‘‘on the dot,” the 
timing, thanks to the multiplicity of timepieces, was 
accurate, and there was not a break or hitch in the two- 
day program. 

Yes, it was a great affair all around. Ask anyone who 
was there. All hands say they are going back for more 
next year— and only regret that the next races are 
twelve months away. Gar Wood flew over from Miami 
and was an interested spectator, along with many more 
Americans — yachtsmen and non-yachtsmen. 

Here is how the summary looks: 


OUTBOARD CLAss C 
Owner 
Dick Kerr 
Malcolm Pope 
P. de Rojas 


(Continued on page 122) 


Points 
724 
625 
580 


Bout 


Sea Horse 
Lookinback Kid 
Subuso 














Check Your Chronometer by Radio 


Description of a Simple, Cheap and Compact Radio ‘Receiver for ‘Receiving Time Signals 


on the Lower 


Wave Lengths 


By BENJAMIN BREWSTER 


NE of the greatest worries of the amateur navi- 
() gator is to get the correct time. Even expensive 

chronometers are sometimes untrustworthy on 
yachts, mainly for the reason that they are rated on 
shore, and the ‘‘shore rate”’ differs materially from the 
“sea rate.” 

The easiest way out of this dilemma is to check the 
chronometer by radio time signals, a method employed by 
naval and merchant ships all over the world today. The 
ordinary broadcast receiver is unsuitable for this purpose, 
as it is bulky, expensive, of insufficient range, and is tuned 
on the wrong wave lengths for time signal reception. 
But a special receiver for this purpose may be easily con- 
structed. The one described in this article was used on the 
ketch Seven Bells on her Transatlantic trip last summer, 
and gave remarkable satisfaction. It is simple and com- 
pact, occupying a space of about 7” x 8” x 12”. The parts 
are quite inexpensive, and the set may be built by any- 
one familiar with radio set building. 

This set should cover the frequencies from 10,000 to 
7,000 kilocycles, or 30 to 45 meters, which includes time 
signals from Arlington at noon and 10 p.M., E.S.T., and 
from Paris at 8 A.M. and 8 p.m., G.C.T. On the ocean 
crossing, Arlington was picked up all the way across, and 
even in English harbors. 

One of the best features of the set is that it works on a 
very short antenna. Among those which should be tried 
are: 


(1) A horizontal rubber covered wire strung the length of the 
cabin ceiling 

(2) A vertical rubber covered wire, 25’’ long 

(3) Any one of the wires of the standing rigging 

(4) A ground connection, such as a keel bolt, engine bolt, or 
drain pipe 


No. 1 will probably be the easiest to maintain on an 
ocean voyage. The necessary parts are: 


2 UX-199 tubes 

2 Cushioned sockets for the above tubes 
1 Push type socket for a 201-A tube 

1 Base from an old 201-A tube 

1 Balancing condenser, capacity 15 mmf. 
1 Variable condenser, 


1 Audio amplifying transformer, ratio 6-1 

1 Jack and plug for the telephones 

1 Headset 

1 Snap switch 

1 piece Bakelite tubing, 114” diam. x 3” long 

4 Binding posts, marked respectively, A+, A-—, B+, B-— 
mounted on a strip of Bakelite 

1 Filament control rheostat, resistance 10 ohms 

1 Bakelite panel, 7” x 12” x 4%” 

1 Pine base, 11” x 8” x 1” 

2 Dry cells (“‘A” Battery) 

i “B”’ battery, 45 volts 

\% |b. No. 22 B & S gauge double cotton covered wire 


Condenser (3) is either a small balancing condenser, 
or can be made of two flat pieces of brass, 144” x 1%”, 
spaced 1” to 4%" apart. It need not be variable. 

The two coils, (1) and (2), are composed of 14 and 10 
turns respectively, of No. 22 B & S gauge wire, wound on 
the Bakelite tubing, about 4” apart. It is a good plan to 
mount this tubing on an old tube base, and plug it into 
a regular four-element socket. It is very important that 
the movable plates of the two variable condensers be 
connected together as shown in the wiring diagram. 

The panel should be screwed onto the wooden base, and 
a well-made cabinet fitted around them. The batteries 
should be solidly stowed somewhere near the set rather 
than in the same cabinet, where they will undoubtedly 
get loose in heavy weather and smash something. 

For a long passage, a spare “‘B” battery, two complete 
spare ‘“‘A”’ batteries, three spare tubes and an extra 
headset should be carried. The headset should be carefully 
packed to keep out dampness. 

The operation of the set is as follows: Turn up the 
regeneration condenser until a soft click is heard in the 
phones. Between this point and the full capacity of the 
condenser, the detector tube is said to be oscillating, a 
condition necessary for short wave reception. Adjust the 
tuning condenser until the desired signals are found. 
The volume may now be increased by turning down the 
regeneration condenser and re-tuning with the other con- 
denser, approaching the point of first oscillation as a limit. 

Besides the time signals, there are, for those who learn 

the code, press dis- 
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Wiring diagram of short wave receiver, for getting radio time signals at sea. 











Postscript at anchor off Morgan’s Bluff, Bahamas. 


Postscript’s Winter Cruise 
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Part III — Across the Gulf Stream from Palm ‘Beach and Down Through the ‘Bahama Cays 
By F. Stape Dae 


world for Postscript to explore; a land of summer 

skies and gorgeous waters, a land which mingles 
the delights of the steady Trade winds with apprehension 
for coral reefs and rocky heads. 

Postscript was in one of her impatient moods; she was 
eager to set her course with wind abeam and push her way 
down through the islands to far-off tropical Jamaica. What 
of it if there were shoals and rocks? She had a heavy keel 
and solid deadwood — and already she had learned to 
rely more on them for her ultimate safety than upon the 
vigilance of her sleepy crew. But she did hope they would 
be careful. 

We chose an evening departure from Palm Beach so 
that we would have daylight in which to pick up land and 
locate ourselves on the other side of the Stream. Night 
starts were always in favor with us. If we misjudged the 
weather we then had all the next day to find our way into 
a harbor; and in such coastal work as we had been doing 


()" the other side of the Gulf Stream lay a new 


The universal Bahama dinghy. A fine-lined, able little boat. 





we had constantly to keep in mind the possibility of being 
driven inshore. Not since the first week out of Barnegat 
had we again enjoyed the peace of mind which comes of 
ample sea room; always we had been within 25 or 30 miles 
of a forbidding coast, and most of the time much closer. 
We were going to change all that, perhaps, on the home- 
ward passage, but the eight hundred miles which lay im- 
mediately before us demanded exacting attention, for an 
unexpected current around some island at night would be 
all that might be needed to set us ashore and put an end 
to the cruise. 

What happened to Postscript on her way across the 
Stream from Palm Beach that night is still somewhat of a 
mystery. Whether the Stream stopped flowing northward 
or whether our compass took a night off, we do not know, 
but at any rate we did not make a landfall for 30 hours. 
We logged 60 miles the first 12 hours, too; and it is only 
55 miles across. To be sure, we do not always steer very 
carefully; we are apt to decide upon a certain course and 
then steer by the nearest convenient star. Most unsea- 
manlike, I suppose, but why bother with quarter-points 
and half-points on the compass card when you cannot 
guess your leeway and drift within far greater limits? 

We missed Settlement Point and Bahama Island en- 
tirely. All the following day we sailed, but no land ap- 
peared. We knew we must be south of our intended ob- 
jective and on our way through the Northwest Providence 
Channel to Nassau. We knew it — and yet we were much 
in doubt, too. What imaginings and misgivings can match 
those of the lost navigator? It was disconcerting to think 
that we had been so much in error; we had never con- 
ceived of going very far astray in such a short jump. 
When night approached we let Postscript wallow in a par- 
tially hove-to condition under staysail and single-reefed 
main. She is an easy boat to regulate, and although the 
wind picked up during the night and raised the sea with it, 
she continued comfortably without any further attention. 
We did bring the alarm clock into play, however, and took 
hourly turns at poking a sleepy head out of the compan- 
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ionway to see if any shore line loomed up ahead or to lee- 
ward. Oh, we had not gone ashore on Cape Charles for 
nothing! 

By morning our lost island was showing in the north- 
east, and as the wind had swung into the southeast and 
was blowing up stiffly, making further progress tedious, if 
not actually impossible, we ran back along the coast to 
a retreat at Settlement Point, or West End, where we lay 
in company with the bootleg fleet for a few days. A negro 
rum-runner showed us the way into the harbor on the 
shallow bank which lies on the north side of Bahama Is- 
land, and later volunteered information on all the local 
affairs that interested us. We were impressed as much by 
his pleasant, intelligent manner as by his fund of local 
knowledge; a typical Bahama native, we thought, so 
different from our American negro. But just as we were 
becoming fascinated by our foreign character a chance re- 
mark brought us to our senses with a shock as we learned 
that he had been born and raised in New York City, and 
had a wife and family, not out on some picturesque cay 
under the tropical sun, but at Seventh Avenue and 125th 
Street. After that rude awakening we addressed ourselves 
mostly to the little pickaninnies, who we felt sure were 
capable of no such irreconcilable past. 

The day before we left for Nassau we were surrounded 
on the dock by a jabbering though well-meaning assem- 
blage of fishermen and spongers who talked as much to 
one another as to us, but the gist of whose subject was 
that it would be folly for us to sail by way of the North- 
west Providence Channel at that time of year. A better 
way, but an intricate one, would be by the “‘ white water” 
route on the bank north of the island. Their fervid descrip- 
tions of sudden February winds and the dearth of harbors, 
while truthful enough, perhaps, lost much of their effect 
upon us because there were so many offers of pilotage. We 
might have preferred the shoal water course, for the out- 
side way is truly a long and open one, with a ‘‘dangerous 
bight for strangers in the case of southwest winds,”’ but 
the thought of carrying a pilot seemed ridiculous and we 
felt sure that we could retrace our steps again, as before, 
if the weather required it. It did not strike us as par- 
ticularly dangerous, anyway; it was only the footnote on 
the chart that made it sound so. 

As a matter of fact, we are apt to exaggerate the dan- 
gers when we set down a cruise in writing. We write as our 
thoughts dictate, and imagination picks out the dangers 
and dwells on them. A storm is always worst when you 
hear it raging from some harbor — or some fireside; out in 
the midst of it you see your boat behaving superbly and 
your imagination is checked; you see things as they are. 
Sometimes I think we should not even mention the latent 
dangers of a severe coastline or of a rocky bank, for are not 
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A rum-running schooner anchored on the Bahama Bank. 


such hazards always present? The Providence Bight was 
there in our path, but so was all the ocean, the wind, bad 
weather, and all the rest. They are accepted for what they 
are; they are dangers only at rare intervals, when circum- 
stances make them so. Probably it would be better if we 
could refrain from touching on them, so as to keep the 
cruise from seeming like a continual struggle against great 
odds. 

We started for Nassau one Sunday evening, but it was 
Thursday afternoon before we had covered the interven- 
ing 140 miles. We experienced our third day of offshore 
calm since leaving Bay Head — the other two days being 
off the entrance to Beaufort Harbor in North Carolina — 
and when the wind did spring up again it was dead ahead, 
where it was destined to stay for two solid weeks. We 
drifted idly along at a knot or so part of the time, amusing 
ourselves by estimating the courses being steered by pass- 
ing steamers and using them to check our own where- 
abouts. At dusk we had the satisfaction of slipping across 
the bow of a rum schooner which had been far ahead of 
us since morning — oh, we always raced when there was 
anybody in sight, but this was the first time we had ever 
scored higher than second in our fleets of two. But our 
victory was a false one, for with the rising easterly breeze 
the dilapidated schooner was able to reach Nassau the fol- 
lowing night, and was loaded and returning when we 
arrived two days after her. 

We slipped cautiously over the neck of the Great Ba- 
hama Bank, westward of the Berry Islands, and in the 


Where the conchs are gathered, Bell Cay. 
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Postscript’s mascot at sea. 


morning passed within hailing distance of Henry How- 
ard’s ketch Alice, homeward bound after a long cruise 
down the islands. 

The Alice held more than a casual interest for us, for it 
was from her deck three years ago that the waters of the 
Bahamas and of the Gulf Stream had first been dreamily 
appraised with a view towards the practicability of a 
small boat cruise. And, incidentally, the conclusion at 
that time discouraged the idea; the seas were too choppy, 
the course too open, and harbors that offered good shelter 
for the 50-foot Alice might seem like open roadsteads to 
a tabloid. But what chance to endure had such a pessi- 
mistic decision as that? Two years were sufficient to dull 
the vision of any obstacles, and Postscript inevitably came 
into existence. So it was only fitting that she should meet 
her sponsor now and nod a greeting. 

But the trouble was that she kept on nodding long after 
Alice was out of sight. She nodded the wind right out of 
her sails, and made the 50-mile beat to Nassau her occu- 
pation for three days — or for 30 hours’ sailing time, to be 
exact. The final leg was from the north end of Andros 
Island, where there is a snug harbor at Morgan’s Bluff in 
southerly winds, across the Tongue of the Ocean. This was 
one of our most strenuous passages, partly due to the fact 
that we lugged full sail in what was a single-reef breeze 
and a “‘double-reef sea.’’ We left at midnight, were oppo- 
site the western end of New Providence Island by morn- 
ing, and spent the next eight hours beating back and forth 
in the lightened wind to make good eleven miles — Post- 
script’s poorest performance and a discouraging one, but 
inevitable whenever the sea is choppy and out of all pro- 
portion to the strength of the wind. But if we thought 
Postscript was behaving shabbily we were to have much 
consolation in the next two weeks, for we had several 
brushes to windward with larger boats on the banks and 
outdistanced them readily enough. 

In choppy water we seldom found it expedient to try 
to make good better than six points, for if we steered up to 
five points our leeway jumped enormously. On some occa- 
sions we could steer no better than six points and then of 
course our leeway, though moderate, made a further drain 
on our meager gain. The native boats were poorly rigged, 
and though a few feet longer, they could not sail to wind- 
ward as well as we could — which is a reflection on them 
and not much in our favor; it goes to show, however, that 
small boats are up against a difficult task when they have 
any beating to do in open water. How the natives ever 
put up with the performance of their boats is beyond com- 
prehension; such profitless tacking as we indulged in occa- 
sionally seemed irksome enough to us, yet what we accom- 
plished in four hours sometimes took them six. Often they 
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would come alongside, and even when we assured them 
that we had no motor of any kind hidden away they would 
look dubiously down our rudder post for some sign of a 
propeller. Poor souls! What would they think of a little 
boat designed solely for speed — or of a racing scow mak- 
ing 14 knots with less sail area than their own! 

When we tried to do some shopping on February 22nd 
we were startled to find that Washington’s Birthday was 
being celebrated in Nassau with a half-holiday, and for a 
while we thought our concepts of early American history 
must have been erroneously formed. We discovered, how- 
ever, before our pride at such recognition gave us away, 
that every Friday is a half-holiday and that so far as Feb- 
ruary 22nd is concerned George Washington still belongs 
solely to his own country. So we went back to our boat, 
determined to dress ship with all our signal flags, and 
would have done so had they not been so neatly tucked 
away in their canvas bag that we feared we would never be 
able to roll them up again. But the harbor looked gay 
enough without our help, for there were yachts with crews 
on board who had nothing else to do except hoist flags 
and stow them away again. 

We left Nassau abruptly one morning before breakfast, 
so as to catch the tide, and ran into such strenuous condi- 
tions that our meals for the next 30 hours consisted of five 
soda crackers apiece. So much for haste and impatience. 
We had been bragging a day or two before of Postscript’s 
unusual dryness for a small boat, but the two-reef easterly 
breeze on the bank washed all such thoughts away, and 
before night the cabin was littered with sodden apparel of 
all kinds, from rubber boots and bathing suits to sheep- 
skin coats and pajamas. We were thoroughly wet for the 
first time during the cruise. 

We had often wondered what would be the procedure if 
we were caught on a bank somewhere in a good blow at 
night. Would we dare sail on and risk hitting rocks or 
shoals? Could we anchor and ride it out? We had no inten- 
tion of answering these questions when we left Nassau, 
for we had intended to reach Ship Channel Cay and an- 
chor in its lee before dusk, but when we found ourselves 
headed far off our course and darkness upon us it was ap- 
parent that we would have to come to some decision. It 
was blowing hard and we had been sailing Postscriptallday 
with her deck under and water swirling up to the cabin- 
top. It was too rough to anchor; that much was evident, 





Native Bahama boat in Nassau Harbor. 


although the water was only 15 or 18 feet deep. I do not 
know just what would have happened if we had tried it, 
even with our four hundred feet of chain and cable out, 
but I had visions of being completely swept by every 
wave, of the bitts cutting through, of the cable parting, 
and finally of the boat drifting helplessly towards what- 
ever might lie to leeward. It seemed almost as well to 
heave-to and start the drift to leeward at once. But 
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The O’Brian sisters at the door of one of their huts on Bell Cay, of which they were 


the sole residents. 


that would put us down towards the Tongue of the Ocean 
by morning, if we were fortunate enough to miss hitting 
anything, and we had no desire to lose what little wind- 
ward position we had gained. Retracing our steps would 
have been the safe and logical procedure, but too con- 
servative. 

So we sailed on. As far as the rocks were concerned, 
there was this fact in our favor: a rock that is broad 
and flat could not strike our planking even if we sailed right 
on it, for our lead keel and heavy deadwood offered ample 
protection; and rocks that stand upright, or are sharp or 
pointed enough to reach the planking on either side of our 
keel, seldom exist so near the surface, for they are worn 
away by the waves at low water. A reassuring line of 
thought, all this, but perhaps not geologically sound! 

After dark the wind eased up to a more comfortable 
single-reef breeze, but we held on to our two reefs and 
left the jib furled on the bowsprit. Then both hands slept; 
one in his bunk and the other curled up in boots and oilers 
in the cockpit. The tiller was lashed at 8 P.M. and not 
touched until around midnight, when a queer lull in the 
howling wind caused the boat to pay off and woke the 
stiff-limbed figure in the cockpit in time for him to jerk 
the tiller lashing free and prevent a jibe. (We never used 
the preventers on such occasions, so a sharp knockdown 
would probably have been the worst result even if we had 
jibed.) Then more sailing and more sleep until an hour or 
two before daylight, when the motion of the boat gave un- 
mistakable signs of shoaling water and both hands be- 
came active again. But too late, for the keel bumped a 
couple of times and we came to a hesitating halt. The 
moon appeared and showed a white coral sand bottom all 
around us, and thus reassured, we trimmed the sails flat, 
applied the pole diligently, and in a few moments had 
waddled along on our side into five feet of water where we 
anchored in a mild chop and continued with our sleeping. 
Shoal water, if there is enough to float in, can always be 
relied upon to put a Barnegat crew in a peaceful frame 
of mind. 

No land appeared from the masthead in the morning, 
and as it was blowing hard and shoal all around us we 
stayed where we were until noon. Our dead reckoning, 
sometimes a hit-or-miss bit of guesswork, especially when 
we did not bother to use the taffrail log, indicated that Bell 
Cay or Shroud Cay should be but a few miles to the north- 
east, and when a noon sight for latitude checked precisely 
with our estimated position we made another survey from 
the masthead and sighted land right where it should have 
been —a most unusual experience for us. Pete had 
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“We unwittingly sent Fanny back to work for 
another month.” 


seemed suddenly to reconcile Postscript’s tossing motion 
with the horizon in his sextant, and almost from that day 
forward we began to get our noon latitudes within a very 
few miles, even in rough water. 

A few hours later saw us snugly anchored in a sheltered 
cove, with wet clothes streaming from the rigging, and 
an air of activity and savory aromas pervading the gal- 
ley — for we had digested the last of the five soda crack- 
ers some 24 hours before. 

In the morning we knew we had discovered a cruising 
paradise. One glance from the hilltop and memories of 
other lands faded away. Here were scores of islands strung 
along in a chain of endless charm, with the deep ocean 
waters of Exuma Sound on the east, and the polyhued 
waters of the bank inside. Dark strips of blue water streak- 
ing the lighter shades between the cays showed where 
deep channels led to sheltered anchorages in coves and 
bights amongst the islands, and on every hand the gor- 
geous colors of the unmatched Bahama waters sparkled 
their brilliance as far as the eye could see. No need to look 
further for lands to explore; here a thousand harbors are 
waiting — and only two hundred miles from the congested 
municipal docks of Miami. But we saw not a single yacht; 
Nassau seemed to be their final stopping point. 

But if Bell Cay was a paradise to us, to the two lonely 
sisters who dwelt there it was just a place in the sun to eke 
out an existence. Once in a while a passing boat would 
stop to drop off some sugar, coffee, or salt pork, and to 
pick up the produce of the island — humble gleanings 
which consisted of a few shillings’ worth of corn, a hun- 
dredweight or two of sisal for the rope market, and per- 
haps a few bunches of small bananas. Hurricanes had 
taken their toll, and what was once a busy farmland with 
pastures and fields, stone walls and little buildings, was 
now a jumbled mass of undergrowth and weeds, ruins and 
desertion. A few thatched huts or coops served as shelter; 
one for each sister, one for a pair of chickens, another for 
some stores. 

Something was troubling the O’Brian sisters — for such 
was the startlingly prosaic name of the two Ethiopian 
ladies — and we soon discovered what it was. They had 
no almanac. Although neither of them could read or write 
they had a system whereby they could tell from an al- 
manac what day of the month it was. But when the last 
boat visited them, months before, and failed to bring a 
new almanac the two sisters had fallen into a mood of 
desperation for fear that Good Friday would come upon 
them, unsuspected, and find them working. That was the 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Ghosts of the South Atlantic 


The “-Melorus” Meets the Menace of Icebergs and Escapes from this Grim Antagonist of Ships 


By F. W. 


Vy ITH Cape Horn well astern and a nice 
steady breeze pushing the ship forward, 
all hands began to feel that thrill in- 
separable from the homeward-bounder. 
To complete our joy the rapidly failing 
afternoon light showed another vessel 
ahead in similar circumstances, and her 
presence formed an excuse for that excessive sailing zeal 
which seems to find its highest expression in the hauling 
tight of gear already stretched to its limit. 

Like ourselves, she had everything set. But in the 
fresh sailing wind she stood no chance with the Melorus, 
though dusk had fallen before we were abeam. Enough 
had been seen of those inevitable slight deviations from 
standard in hull and rig which give each ship a personality, 
to establish her identity; and we ‘“‘ yarned”’ of her history, 
passages made, and previous captains with the avidity of 
those to whom any departure from routine is a matter of 
importance. 

With the night the breeze fell away till we were making 
a bare five knots through the water, and grievous though 
the change appeared at the time, it was destined to be our 
salvation. 

The middle watch opened with a cold, damp mist that 
seemed to penetrate to the bone; no amount of deck 
pacing or heavy clothing served to resist its influence. It 
was a fog, yet not a fog — one which obscured vision but 
left the impression of an atmosphere of sufficient clarity to 
make sail carrying safe. 

The striking of four bells, and the relief of the wheel 
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appeared to waken the mate to a sense of responsibility, 
and true to the nature of mates, he patrolled the ship, 
seeking for something which should warrant a little 
exercise for the watch. He found it — or appeared to find 
it —in a trimming of the yards which, perhaps by the 
breadth of a hair, did not satisfy him. Cro’jack yards 
checked in, we mustered at the main brace to be startled 
by a wild yell. ‘‘Down! Hard down!!”’ There was a tre- 
mendous clatter of sea boots as the mate rushed up the 
poop ladder to bear a hand with the wheel. 

Tone and haste implied urgency, but not in excess of 
the needs of the moment. Ahead and off the lee bow was a 
faint lightening of the surrounding haze. It gave the im- 
pression of some giant searchlight, many miles away, 
focussed in a huge arc which included the head of the ship. 
Instinctively we knew it for what it was — the loom of a 
great berg directly in the ship’s path. It grew larger every 
second, and more distinct, outlines blurred by that fog 
with which icebergs surround themselves. 

Should the ship strike, there could be no doubt of her 
fate. The immensity of the danger rendered each man 
immobile, held rigidly in the pose in which terror struck 
him, unable to relax from a posture however tense. It 
seemed ages before the ship’s head swung up; inch by inch 
we saw it pointing higher and higher as the thrashing 
canvas overhead told of sails robbed of their driving force. 

Well for us that the wind had been out on the quarter, 
and doubly well that we had a mate alert, ready for 
emergency, one to whom the menace of ice was no new 
experience. Like the remainder of the watch he felt its 
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influence — the numbing cold born of many thousands of 
tons so close aboard — but for him the need for action 
overcame any other sensation. Responsive to his bull 
voice, we recovered from momentary paralysis to let fly 
weather braces and give the ship freer scope to maneuver. 

How we blessed her ‘‘hard mouthed ”’ qualities which so 
often had been a source of bitter complaint when steering 
in a strong breeze! Those very qualities proved her 
salvation, and we watched her bow sweep and dip, sweep 
and dip, as the swell came on her broadside, each move- 
ment doing something to fight clear of the giant berg under 
the bow. The whole 
episode must have oc- 
cupied some few sec- 
onds only, but in our 
anxiety it seemed an 
eternity before the 
mist ahead lost its 
whiteness which re- 
mained clustered to 
leeward. 

Roused by the ex- 
citement, the unusual 
noises, and the slat- 
ting of canvas which 
told of a ship aback, 
all hands rushed out. 
There was no need for 
lengthy explanation of 
our plight — the one 
word ‘‘ice’’ was all 
sufficient. Orders were 
shouted, but in the 
first confusion each 
man did that which 
came ready to his 
hand. But there was 
no panic, nor hint of 
panic; everything was 
done to ease the ship, to make her more ready to work clear 
from the impending danger and get her under command 
once more: halliards of the lighter sails were let go, lee 
braces hauled taut in an endeavor to point the yards to 
the wind. Mostly it was the work of instinct — ropes rec- 
ognized by touch were thrown from pins or hauled upon 
blindly by men who seemed unable to take their eyes 
from the white mass which seemed so close alongside. 

Robbed of the steadying influence of drawing sails, the 
ship rolled heavily to the swell which swept in from the 
southwest, a swell which broke with thunderous roar 
round the base of the berg, sending up fountains of spray 
which seemed to rise in ghastly whiteness higher than the 
main yard. Everything had been done which could 
momentarily ease the ship, but she had still to be worked 
clear from that threatening mass toward which she was 
steadily drifting. 

Once more discipline held us. An ordered body, we 
moved about the deck, backing the foreyards, letting fly 
after sail that the ship might turn on her heel, for off the 
weather bow, also, the mist showed a suspicious bright- 
ness — she was embayed. 

To win clear we had once again to face the danger. If 
she should weather it, that would be only by the un- 
questioning carrying out of orders to the last ounce of 
strength at our command. With foreyards abox, she 
turned slowly until the white mass again showed 
ahead — ghostly, indefinite, yet of a dread solidity. 

Alertly we moved from brace to brace, swinging the 
yards to gain advantage from each puff of wind in a keen 
struggle to hold every inch of sea room. With the inces- 
sant labor there was no opportunity to think of the dan- 
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Driving hard off Cape Horn with yards braced sharp up. 
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ger; that it was imminent we all knew, and at the back of 
each man’s mind lay a conviction that he was working for 
his life. None could estimate the extent of the berg nor 
paused to consider; the maneuver necessary to clear it was 
obvious. Once braced up on the other tack, light sails 
hoisted again to give her as much drive as possible, there 
was nothing to do but wait and watch. 

For a while she hesitated, rolling uneasily, each scend 
driving her towards the mass, shaking sails not yet 
drawing full, the flap of canvas and patter of reef points 
sounding unnaturally loud to senses keyed to a high pitch 
of expectancy. Good 
ship that she was, the 
Melorus took to the 
breeze, leaned to its 
strength, which 
seemed greater now 
that we were working 
to windward instead 
of running. Men stood 
to stations with the 
full knowledge that all 
had done.their share 
and the outcome re- 
mained with the ship 
and the wind. 

Tend her as we 
might, the issue lay 
with her, dependent 
upon ability to resist 
the oncoming swell, to 
ride over it without 
that leeward swing 
which would mean the 
loss of valuable sea 
room. And she rose to 
each occasion, sending 
showers of spray over 
the weather bow as 
course was held through an advancing surge, sliding down 
its further side, forcing her way onward, seeming to gain 
instead of lose by the swell. 

In the dead silence which followed, the crash of 
breakers against the berg’s foot became more prominent, 
and through the other noises came a fresh one, a grinding, 
crushing sound caused by the growlers which had broken 
away from the parent body. With the peculiar acoustic 
properties of fog, none could place definitely from which 
direction the noises came; sometimes they seemed to 
windward of us, sometimes to leeward, every crunch 
giving rise to fresh speculation. 

In daylight we could have seen the obstruction, noted 
any change of bearing, satisfied ourselves whether the ship 
would win clear or be crushed like an eggshell against the 
floating island; but in the prevailing darkness we could 
only stare intently at the shapeless loom and gather such 
consolation as we could from the wake which streamed 
astern. 

Truly the fine ship was giving of her best and seemed to 
know that she was fighting for her own life as well as ours. 
There was no hesitancy in her onward rush; she answered 
to the breeze, every sail drawing and trimmed to a hair. 
Sometimes an unusually high swell would run under her to 
leap from the darkness, a vivid splash of white on a back- 
ground of gray as it broke against the berg, giving the 
impression that we were approaching and not receding 
from it. Then a calmer period would bring hope that we 
were increasing our distance. We lived an eternity in 
alternating hope and fear. 

It is in times such as these that a ship shows her true 
nature. There are vessels in which a certain bad spirit 
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seems to be built, making them sluggish, stubborn, as 
though they have been constructed grudgingly and never 
received by Old Ocean as fitting subjects. Certainly, the 
Melorus was not one of these, and never did she show her 
sea kindliness and kinship to the elements better than on 
that dread occasion. Her gear was of the best and well 
tended. At a moment when a hard running block might 
have meant disaster, hers worked smoothly, and it was a 
pleasure to hear the whirr and rattle of patent sheaves 
following instantly upon any order. In such circumstances 
owners are repaid a hundredfold for expenditure, and men 
a thousandfold for lavish care, which we, at least, had 
never grudged. 

And the ship responded nobly, as we knew she would. 
Never had she lain so close to the wind, nor been steered 
and watched with such infinite care; but the definite 
personality of the vessel showed throughout and domi- 
nated the struggle. Slowly there permeated through the 
mind of each man a conviction that she would win — she 
must win — an impression rudely dashed by the sudden 
appearance of a red patch off the port bow where the side- 
light shone reflected on ice. 

Helm action was useless; the ship was as close to the 
wind as she would go. To attempt to point her more would 
put her aback and inevitably send her broadside on to the 
danger. To tack or try any similar maneuver would have 
been impossible; there was neither time nor room. The 
ship must win through on her sailing qualities alone. 

Almost as quickly as it appeared, the reflection van- 
ished, proving the obstruction to be of small size only. 
But its fading was marked by a tremor throughout the 
ship’s length, a momentary check in her onward rush, 
followed by a harsh grinding sound and the peculiar 
shriek of tearing iron, magnified by acutely strained senses 
out of all proportion to damage done. Simultaneously, the 
lee main brace fell in a bight, released from a bumpkin 
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torn away by the passing floe. Breathlessly we waited for 
the crash of broken spars and the masses of ice that would 
fall with them. None came. Aloft the sails stood hard and 
full, black rectangles silhouetted against the surrounding 
gray. 

We stared around questioningly, unable to reconcile the 
circumstances. Our ship had struck, but gone clear, and 
with a general sigh of relief we realized the truth of the 
captain’s explanation, ‘‘Just a small calf, boys. She’s all 
right.” 

And so it proved: some detached portion of ice, water 
sodden and crumbling, had floated away from the parent 
berg, touched, and probably gone to pieces at the impact. 
It seemed that the great wardens of the South Atlantic had 
planted an outpost to obstruct our course, that a crippled 
ship might fall an easy prey to the main body. 

Their stroke had failed, and momentarily it became 
evident that the mist was losing its brilliance, the noise of 
breakers giving way to the steady ripple of water under 
the ship’s forefoot, and long before we had the main 
brace temporarily secured there was nothing to show that 
any danger lurked in the surrounding haze. 

The old Melorus had won through and, under short 
sail, her fog horn bleating continuously, turned to the 
south’ard in an attempt to warn our friend of the pre- 
vious evening. No answering wail came down wind, nor 
did any friendly light gleam through the veil; but the 
morning light showed seven bergs in sight from the mast- 
head. Ranged in a great arc, they formed a terrible barrier, 
greater even than rock in their power to destroy. 

Seven bergs, but no ship. And as the weeks went by, 
the bark which we had passed with such glee appeared 
in the overdue list, subsequently to be registered as 
‘‘missing.”’ 

Truly the ghosts of the South Atlantic had not walked 
in vain. 





The Joo Seng, A Chinese Trader 


The Ingenuity and Skill of the Chinese as “Boathuilders Is Shown in These Craft 


By Wit11AM MaxweE tt BLAKE 


soon this Chinese vessel was laid up in the Gulf of 

Siam, and I took the opportunity of boarding her 
to find out the owner, and transfer her to paper. We found 
a Chinese boy, ‘Sui Wan” by name, in charge, supported 
by two ginger kittens. After a preliminary ramble over the 
ship I elicited the information following. 

The Joo Seng was constructed by Teochews in the Gee 
Yap Keng district of Singapore twenty years ago, and 
trades to Bangkok, her cargoes consisting of timber, fire- 
wood, salt, earthenware pots and pans, and, in fact, any- 
thing in demand between the two cities. She is owned by a 
Hokien, Man Sau by name, and is manned by a Taikong 
(captain) and a crew of fifteen. She is noted for her 
speed. 

The hull and decks of the Joo Seng are planked with 
Giam wood, and the framework is of Ballow timber. The 
fastenings are of iron. Internal inspection found her 
sound throughout. 

The water tanks standing on deck are constructed of 
wood, caulked and payed with chunam, and the bilge 
pump is a hollow log with iron spear and handle. The 
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standing rigging is of wire and the sails of matting. 

About three days were spent in measuring up, Sui Wan 
being of great assistance, especially in shinning-up aloft, 
and the kittens helped to their utmost. I made sketches of 
the vanes on main and mizzen masts, as they seemed most 
ingenious. The Chinese characters on the former mean 
“Favorable Winds,” ‘‘Obtain Profit.’”” The lamp was 
also a work of art in its effective simplicity. 

Most of the firewood used in Singapore is brought from 
the surrounding islands by craft similar in design to the 
Joo Seng, but built on a smaller scale and with an open 
hold amidships and decked ends. This type is very weath- 
erly, easily driven, but crank when light, with sails of 
canvas in place of the matting in the larger vessels. The 
wooden windlasses for working sails and anchor cables 
are ideal, as is also the lifting rudder. The diamond-shaped 
openings in the latter are to accentuate efficiency by an 
increase of friction and at the same time to allow a flow of 
water when put hard over. 

The design throughout is a most interesting study. 
Again we are reminded that where ‘‘ John Chinaman”’ is 
concerned there is but little new under the sun. 
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| Some of the 1929 Power Boat Fleet Going Overboard 








Robador, the new flagship of Commodore Robert Law, Indian Harbor Yacht Club, just after she was launched from the yard of her 
designer and builder, Luders Marine Construction Co. An extremely handsome craft, she has many unusual features. Built on speed lines, 
her length is 105 feet, and two 12-cylinder Winton engines of 700 h.p. each will give a speed of 25 m.p.h. 








Klahanee, a new small Diesel yacht 106 feet over all, going overboard on April 11th at the yard of her builders, the Consolidated Ship- 

building Corp. Tams & King are the designers, and Lucius M. Wainwright, of Indianapolis, the owner. A continuous deckhouse with an 

inside passageway is a feature of a well-proportioned hull. For power, she has the first pair of new Speedway Diesels, giving a speed of 
15-17 m.p.h. 
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From the Lawley Yard, Neponset, the 115-foot Wanderer took the water April 8th. George Whitney is the owner and the plans were 
prepared by H. J. Gielow, Inc. With two 200-h.p. Bessemer Diesels, she will have a cruising radius of 4000 miles at a speed of 16 knots. 
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“* Again the lifeboat passed the breakwater end and all the weight of wind and sea were upon her.”’ 


One Night 


A True Incident 


By E. G. 


BLACK East wind! An hour earlier it had 
been calm, then a barrier of cloud had 
risen in the East. Swiftly it spanned the 
whole sky, and with it came the wind. A 
boy of eighteen turned out from one of 
the alleys into the main street of West- 
port. The wind at the corner caught him 
unawares, filled his eyes with dust, jostled him as he 
crossed over to a low wall where he could see the harbor. 
It was dark, but he could tell that there was trouble down 
there. The wind had come on the rising tide. As the 
smacks lying upon the beach began to float they ranged to 
and fro, tearing at their ropes, striking hard upon the 
ground in the scend of the seas sweeping around the end of 
the breakwater. 

Men with lanterns moved about the decks; he could 
hear shouts, the slatting of ropes, the grinding of fenders, 
the chattering of capstan pawls, and beneath all the com- 
motion the steady drone of wind in the rigging. For a 
while he crouched against the wall trying to see how things 
were going down there. Three berths out from the quay, 
he could make out the Defence. He had been to sea in her. 
The skipper was working the steam capstan; they were 
hauling out. Aft by the taffrail was the second hand with a 
deck lantern, tending the wire bridle to the buoy. The 
smack gave a great surge forward; he heard the twang of 
the wire as it parted. She slewed sideways, surged up the 
beach almost broadside — on to the surf and hung there, 
rolling wildly on her heel. They were running away a rope 
to the buoy; he could see the boat as she passed the lan- 
tern and a man swaying at the stern oar. 

To the boy there was something splendid in all this — 
danger, action, strength, men working together to save 
the ship. He was a landsman, but he longed to be down 
there in the dark, working with the men. He might be 
useful . . . he was no fool in a smack. Not like the men 
themselves, of course; but his whole heart was set upon 
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the sea and the smacks. He wanted to be like the men, to 
handle a vessel as they did, to work the trawl and to know 
the fishing grounds. He had visions of tearing home from 
‘‘round the land,’’ reefed fore and aft, the pounds full of 
fish, and a great heap of rays on deck, behind the boat; of 
careering through the moorings, water spouting in the 
scuppers, the helm now hard up, now down; missing ves- 
sels by inches while a hand for’ard waved him this way.and 
that. He heard the water boiling in the rudder-trunk as 
he flung all his weight upon the tiller and his vessel came 
crashing up head to wind, while the jib sheets beat upon 
the bulwarks like a flail and the swinging boom tore at the 
main sheet blocks, making them chatter on the deck. He 
saw himself drop the tiller and run forward to give a hand 
in getting aft the mooring rope, all four of them together, 
stumbling and slipping upon the wet deck; and he heard 
the slithery noise of the dripping rope, the hiss and rattle 
of the capstan, and the steady clink of the chain as it 
came in over the roller link by link. . . . He shivered and 
rubbed his chest where he had leaned upon the coping of 
the wall. No good waiting there; even if he could get 
aboard a smack nobody would want his help. He turned 
and thrust his way into the wind, along the sea road to- 
wards his home. 

For a space the road lay between the houses, then it 
skirted the outer harbor where the fishing fleet lies at 
moorings. As he struggled on towards the breakwater the 
wind was salt with spray, fine as mist, and the low-pitched 
roar of the sea grew louder and louder. A streak of light 
shot up from beside the road before him and a crash far 
overhead echoed against the cliffs. The lifeboat call! The 
boy crouched down in the shelter of the wall and ran. A 
few seconds, and he came to an open gateway in the wall. 
Far below at the foot of a long flight of stone steps there 
was a glimmer of light. Down he went headlong, almost 
fell through a doorway into the lifeboat house. For a mo- 
ment he stood half dazed, scarcely realizing what he had 
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done. The place was extraordinarily bright and still. Now 
and again the surf came running slantwise up the slip- 
way, almost into the house. The boat looked huge, tower- 
ing, above his head. 

Four or five men were there, the coxswain and his 
second, already dressed, busy about the boat. The others, 
fixing their life-jackets, climbed aboard. No one spoke to 
him. The boy hesitated; among these silent men he felt 
very young, very ignorant. In Westport, the home of sail- 
ors, one is as good as another; there are scores of men to 
make the lifeboat’s crew. There is no delay in launching 
her; as the men come—so the boat is manned. But would 
they count him as a man? He was strong, he had worked 
with them at sea, but he was a boy and in their eyes he be- 
longed to the land. He heard men running down the steps. 
He took a life-jacket from its hook upon the wall, fastened 
it on as he had seen the others 
do, and climbed aboard. He sat 
upon his thwart, expecting, 
every moment, to be told to 
hand over his jacket to a fisher- 
man. But nobody paid any heed 
to him. In the boat it was 
almost dark; his hand found 
the loom of an oar and gripped 
it. 

One after another the crew 
took their places upon the 
thwarts. Next to him was Jim 
Seaward of the Content. She 
was a fine smack and Jim did 
well in her, working with his 
son John and two apprentices. 
At last the boat was fully 
manned. The last man scrambled aboard and the cox- 
swain gave the word to the launchers. She started 
upon the steep slipway and plunged into darkness, taking 
the water with a great rush which seemed almost to make 
her leap out of it again. For a moment she lay rocking 
close under the shelter of the breakwater. A sea thundered 
against the outer masonry, leaped into the air, and fell 
upon the boat in a deluge of broken water. The boy shiv- 
ered as it ran down inside his shirt. It was icy cold. The 
oars were shipped and the boat was pulled close along 
under the lee of the mile-long breakwater. Time after 
time the crew was drenched, but after the first shock it 
was nothing; the rowing was all that mattered. 

At last she came abreast the light, and began to feel the 
heave and eddy of the seas which came sweeping past the 
breakwater end. As she gained the open a great breaking 
wave caught her upon the broadside. Up shot the weather 
gunwale, and the boy felt his oar beat upon the air. To 
i leeward was the rattle of oars unshipped, lifted far above 
the gunwale by the sea. The sea passed in a burst of spray, 
sweeping the boat with it, and on the weather roll, though 
he jammed his oar hard down upon his thighs, it flew up 
and came unshipped like all the rest. For a moment every- 
thing seemed to be confusion; then the coxswain brought 
her stern-on to the sea, the oars were shipped again and 
she turned back once more for the shelter of the break- 
water. No one could handle her under oars athwart a sea 
like that. So the masts were raised, the sails were set and 
again she was headed out to sea. 

Scarcely a word had been spoken. The men had run to 
man the boat, and no one seemed to know why she had 
been called away. As they crouched low in her a word 
passed here and there between them. Presently the cox- 
swain spoke: “‘’ Tis they three boys as took out Sammy 
Jordain’s old Silverfish this afternoon us be after. Seems 
they sailed over to Coombe Quay an’ went ashore. When 
they were startin’ back the coast guard tells ’un not to 
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go . . . seemin’ly bein’ boys they knows better, so off 
they goes, an’ after a bit the coast guard rings up West- 
port to ask if they’m arrived back . . . they b’ain’t. Sam 
Knowles’ boy t’was, an’ Tom Brimmicome’s ’prentice, 
an’... an’. . . itseemed asif hecould hardly finish, an’ 
young John Seaward.”’ The boy felt the body crouching 
next to him twist and stiffen and he heard the sudden in- 
drawn breath which a man gives when he receives a mor- 
tal hurt. There was no other sound; the body sagged and 
began to tremble dreadfully. Jim Seaward’s boy, and Jim 
had not known. 

Again the boat passed the breakwater end and all the 
weight of wind and sea were upon her. Helpless under oars, 
under sail she was magnificent. By the mizzen-mast, 
braced against the break of the high stern, stood the cox- 
swain. The faint light from the binnacle gleamed upon his 
face from time to time as he 
glanced at the compass. Small 
as they were, the boat’s sails 
were all that she could carry, 
and he was driving her to the 
limit. Night, with a black east 
wind, brings utter darkness. 
$s One cannot see the seas, but 
sx only hear them coming, closer 
and closer. She began to rise. 
For a moment there was a catch 
in the breath of the wind. She 
righted a little; then suddenly 
she seemed to shoot upwards 
into the crest. There was the 
crash of broken water against 
the bow, blinding sheets of 
spray blew over her and she 
gave a great lurch to leeward, buried to the rail. Then 
came the long swift downward swoop into the trough. 
It was then that she made her headway and gathered 
speed to battle with the next. 

To the boy, the wrestling with his oar when first the 
boat put out, had seemed more real than anything he had 
ever done. Now, huddled up, chilled to the bone, and tear- 
ing madly on through the darkness, he seemed to be lost 
in some fantastic dream. A drowsiness was creeping over 
him. He roused himself with a jerk; he must keep a look- 
out. He peered out under the foot of the sail; a faint trail 
of foam was licking along the gunwale, and beyond was 
darkness. The coxswain stooped down; there was a sputter 
of flame, a blaze of light. High above his head he held a 
flare; the flame of it streamed down the wind. Sails, the 
faces of men, the outlines of the boat leaped out of the 
darkness in a haze of spindrift — but that was all. Jim 
Seaward covered his face with his arms . . . the flare 
showed nothing; to the boys, if they were still alive, it 
might have brought some faint hope. 

So the boat sailed upon the course which should have 
brought her to meet the Silverfish, and when she had 
nearly crossed the bay she made a sweeping turn to lee- 
ward and began the search again. More flares were burned; 
they lighted up the boat and then went out, leaving a 
blinded crew. To and fro across the wide open bay she 
sailed, turning each time to leeward and coming closer to 
the shore. With each crossing the sea became more dan- 
gerous, for sands run off from the shore and the seas pile 
up in the shoaling water and run riot. Nothing which 
floats could ever live in them. Even the lifeboat was fight- 
ing for her life, and in his heart every man aboard knew 
that the Silverfish was gone — a poor old hooker, worn 
out and fit only for mackereling upon a summer’s day. 
She must have foundered, but there might be just a 
chance that the boys were still alive, clinging to her oars, 

(Continued on page 98) 











The Rejuvenation of the Hesperus 
An Admixture of Skill and Ingenuity Raises an Abandoned Hull to the Dignity of a Y acht 


By Captain Henry O. SwinDLER 


Cast up on the beach, half-buried in the sand, and 

overgrown with weeds and brambles, she did not 
belie her namesake. After a year and a half of scorching 
sun and winter snows, her dingy gray paint hung in fes- 
toons and her exposed seams yawned wide. Stray bits of 
driftwood, and more lively objects, drowsed in the green 
scum in her bilges. 

A distressing sight, indeed, but the eyes of the author 
lighted up when the screen of undergrowth was torn away 
and he recognized the fine lines and sturdy construction 
' which her late misfortunes could not erase. The search 
for her had been long. Spare time for weeks had been spent 
scouring the waterfront. Even the police wharf, where 
abandoned hulks and craft which had fallen into illegal 
ways were offered at auction, had been visited without 
success. 

At last he had found her —if only — yes—a few 
minutes’ exploration with an ice-pick revealed that her 
planking and frame were still sound. The owner was 
quickly located and, after a suitable amount of debate, 
he agreed to “‘sacrifice’’ her for the magnificent sum of 
thirty dollars. Her new owner proudly bore her away 
to the clubhouse, oblivious of the doubtful glances of the 
“old hands” and the forced enthusiasm of friend wife. 

In the author the boyhood passion for sailing would not 
down. For several years the broad reaches of the Potomac 
had reawakened the old love. His profession, while it 
affords a comfortable livelihood, holds no promise of 
affluence. A perusal of the advertisements in YACHTING 
revealed many suitable craft for sale at bargain prices 
ranging from two to ten thousand dollars. This was dis- 
couraging, but the call of the taut sheet and stinging 
spray would not be denied. Therefore the Hesperus! 

In her early days, the Hesperus had been a captain’s 
gig on a steamer. After the World War, when her parent 
had found a last resting place in the salvage yard, she had 
had to shift for herself. Her career had been varied and 
had led steadily down the scale. At one time she had been 
a motorboat, but previous to her last change of ownership 
she had been used as a floating duck blind. However, her 
lines were not suitable for this drudgery and she had been 
replaced by a full-bodied scow which was not so prone to 
precipitate nervous duck hunters into the icy waters of 
the Potomac. Her last occupation gone, she had been 


tT HE Hesperus! She named herself at the first glance. 


hauled out on the beach, there to await either a possible 
purchaser or the slow process of decay. 

The Hesperus is sixteen feet long with a beam of four 
and one-half feet, and a two-foot depth amidships. She is 
carvel built and stoutly constructed of oak and white 
cedar with copper fastenings. Designed for rowing in 
rough water, she is well drawn out at the ends, with full 
sections amidships. She is thus easily driven through the 
water and is also very able in a seaway — and seaworthi- 
ness is essential on the broad shallow reaches of the upper 
Potomac where a sudden squall will kick up a vicious sea 
in a surprisingly short time. 

This characteristic of the Hesperus was amply demon- 
strated during the past season when I was caught out in 
a very severe squall with three other passengers aboard. 
The wind was the worst that I have ever experienced 
afloat in a small boat. Its velocity may be judged from the 
fact that it blew down nineteen trees on an adjacent 
point and destroyed a quarter of a million dollars worth 
of equipment at a nearby aviation field. The shore line 
and a schooner not two hundred yards away were entirely 
obliterated from sight by the rain and spray. Fortunately, 
I had time to take in the canvas before the squall struck 
and I handled her with oars. I was surprised that we were 
not swamped, but the Hesperus rode through it all and, 
heavily laden as she was, did not ship one drop of solid 
water. But, all this is slightly ahead of my story. 

After I had completed my purchase and the Hesperus 
had been conveyed to her new home, the work of re- 
conditioning began. In about three weeks, working in 
my spare time, she was scraped, caulked, and painted. 
The transformation in appearance was astonishing. The 
tawdry, cast-off hulk had become a trim and pleasing 
craft. The skepticism, at first quite apparent among the 
gallery which always assembled to watch me work, had 
almost entirely disappeared. Some openly admitted that 
perhaps my efforts would be crowned with success. 

My first problem to be solved in converting the Hes- 
perus into a sailboat was that of lateral resistance. The 
local waters are largely shoal and for this reason any sort 
of a deep keel was out of the question. A centerboard 
trunk is difficult to install in a hull of the type of the 
Hesperus and, too, a centerboard in a small boat seems 
invariably to be found in the exact spot where one wishes 
to stow gear or to sit. A compromise was therefore 


Hesperus was 





originally a 16- 
foot captain’s r 
gig from a steam- 4 
ship. With a 
knockabout rig 
and the addition 
of a false keel, 
she made an ex- 
cellent little 
craft for day 
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adopted. A false keel, eight feet long and only eight inches 
deep at the widest point, was securely fastened to the keel 
of the boat with iron straps and screws (Fig. 1). This 
increased the draft, with a moderate load, to only about 
eighteen inches. The 582 square inches thus added to the 
lateral plane of the hull proved quite sufficient. The great 
length of the false keel, as was anticipated, made the 
Hesperus somewhat slow in coming about. On the other 
hand, it is believed that this length added to her self- 
steering qualities and made for steadiness in running off. 
The next problem was that of a suitable rig. 
~ Thad a sail, mast, and boom which I had designed for a 
light hunting skiff of but little stability. To keep the 
center of effort of the sail as low as possible, I had made it 
considerably longer on the foot than on the luff. This sail 
was not suitable for the Hesperus, but the season was 
slipping away and, since there is no fun sailing all summer 
on a wharf, I decided to rig it. Here I was confronted with 
another problem. te 
The Hesperus was to be kept in a covered slip with only 
about ten feet clearance. Therefore the rigging had to be 
so designed that it could be put up and taken down 
readily. The mast was supported in a notch in the after 
edge of the forward thwart (Fig. 1). The length of the 
backstays was adjusted so that they became taut when 
the butt of the mast was placed in the step and the mast 
brought forward into the notch in the thwart. The fore- 
stay was then secured to a hook set in the stem head and 
set up with a turnbuckle. By this arrangement the rigging 
can be put up or taken down by one person in about three 
minutes. A trial of this ‘‘cat’’ rig proved it far from ideal. 
The center of effort of the sail was too far aft, causing a 
heavy weather helm. The oar which was used for steering 
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FIG.S RUDDER ASSEMBLY 


(I had not had time to make a rudder) made matters 
worse. But, not wishing to waste fine sailing weather, I 
was content to sail after a fashion and had heaps of fun 
being afloat again. I was also learning the whims of the 
Hesperus, and, from that knowledge, planning a more 
suitable rig for her. During the winter months I con- 
verted her from a cat to a knockabout sloop. 

To bring the center of effort of the sail area farther 
forward a small jib was added, the foot of the mainsail 
decreased to twelve feet and its luff increased to fifteen 
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feet, six inches (Fig. 1). The sails I made myself, laying 
them out on the floor of the local gymnasium and sewing 
them on an ordinary sewing machine. The addition of the 
jib and the adjustments above described gave the Hes- 
perus a sail area of 101 square feet and this, it was found, 
she carried easily. 

In order to keep the mainsail setting properly at all 
times a device was adopted which allowed the adjustment 
of the fullness of the canvas on the leech and luff and of 
the tension on the foot rope. Since this may be of interest 
to other smail boat sailors, I shall describe it briefly 
(Fig. 2). The luff rope was continued down through a 
hole in the boom, brought aft through a staple and 
knotted. The leech rope was passed through one of several 
holes near the end of the boom and secured in a similar 
manner. Both the luff and the leech ropes passed through 
eyes spliced in the ends of the foot rope. The fullness in the 
leech and luff could then be regulated by changing the 
position of the knots, thus allowing more or less of the 
leech or luff ropes to come above the boom into the edges 
of the sail. The boom was made of two parts fastened 
together with screws. The tension on the foot rope could 
be adjusted by loosening the screws near the end of the 
boom and slipping the leech rope from one hole to another. 
It was found that only one or two adjustments a season 
were necessary to compensate for stretching of canvas or 
ropes and keep the proper amount of curvature in the sail. 

The increased height of the sail plan required a mast of 
eighteen feet. Through a false sense of economy I spliced 
the old spar. Although the scarf joint was long, glued, 
screw-fastened, and wire-wrapped, the mast carried away 
in the first strong wind. This, of course, happened miles 
from shore and to leeward. That row back through a 
heavy head sea will be long remembered. In addition, a 
month of fine sailing was lost securing material and mak- 
ing a new mast. I shall never again attempt to splice an 
old spar. 

No spruce more than two inches thick was immediately 
available, and, since the mast was to be three inches thick 
at the butt, another compromise was necessary. Two 
strips of spruce, two inches thick, three inches wide, and 
eighteen feet long, were glued together with marine glue. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Photos by M. Rosenfeld 


The first of the new Class M sloops to go overboard in April was Junius S. Morgan’s Windward, designed by C. D. Mower and built by 


Some Lake Ontario News 


Boner Oswego Yacht Club will have the only new Class R 
yacht, if any, on Lake Ontario this year. Robert P. Burnett, 
skipper of the Barbara, which competed for the Silas L. George 
international cup on Lake Ontario last year, is organizing a syndi- 
cate for the purchase of a new craft. Commodore Floyd L. Car- 
lisle, of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, who happens also to be 
an interested member of the Oswego Yacht Club, is a member 
of this syndicate and two of the fastest 20-raters on the Atlantic 
coast are being considered. 

Definite arrangements were concluded recently between the 
Rochester Yacht Club, of Rochester, N. Y., and the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, of Toronto, to sail a series for the Canada’s 
Cup in Eight-Metre sloops during 1930. Originally the Ten-Metre 
Class was contemplated, but after much consideration it was felt 
that “Eights’”’ would be more satisfactory. 

There are none of these craft on the lake. In fact, the only 
metre class yacht in Ontario waters is the little Merreneito, a 


a 





The Mary Pinchot, formerly Cutty Sark, in which Gifford Pinchot, 
ex-Governor of Pennsylvania, sailed from New York in March for a 
long cruise in the South Seas. The mizzen was an afterthought of her 
late owner, Alexander Smith. 


Nevins, City Island. 


The Month in Yachting 





“‘Six,”’ owned by the R. C. Y. C. In putting up the Canada’s 
Cup for “‘Eights,”” however, it is felt that interest in the Inter- 
national Rule will be stimulated. 

The Canada’s Cup is held by the Rochester club. It has not 
been in competition since 1907, and is one of the most historic 
trophies on fresh water. It is probable that the 1930 series will 
be sailed off the port of Rochester, and that the two competing 
craft will be brand new “Eights,”’ the one thoroughly Canadian 
in design and construction, and the other as purely a product of 
_~ United States, in accordance with the terms of the deed of 
gift. 





Annual Fish Class Series To Be Sailed at 
Houston, Texas 


so annual series of races between Fish Class boats for posses- 
sion of the Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy and the interclub 
championship of the South will be sailed at Houston, Texas, this 
year as the result of the Mobile Yacht Club complying with the 
request of the Houston Yacht Club asking that it be allowed to 
handle the classic this season. This will be the first time that the 
event has been held farther west than New Orleans. Naming of 
the city where the 1929 event would be staged was left to the 
Mobile club when it won the trophy last year at New Orleans 
by one point, after a whirlwind finish. 

Formal award of the series was made to the Texas organization 
at the tenth annual meeting of the Gulf Yachting Association 
at the Southern Yacht Club, New Orleans, on April 7th. The 
dates selected for the series are August 31st, September Ist and 
2nd. 

The dates of the annual regattas of the Gulf Yachting Asso- 
ciation and other events were also decided upon at this meeting. 
These are: 

June 29th — Annual long distance sailing race of Southern 
Yacht Club, New Orleans to Biloxi, Miss. 

June 29th— Annual long distance motor cruiser race of 
Southern Yacht Club, New Orleans to Biloxi, Miss. 

July 4th — Annual regatta of Mobile Yacht Club. 

BS wes 5th — Annual sailing race from Mobile Bay to Biloxi, 
iss. 

July 3rd, 4th, 5th — Pensacola Y. C., Pensacola to Camp 
Walton, Fla., and return. 

July 10th and 11th — Annual regatta of Biloxi Yacht Club. 

July 12th — Annual regatta of Pass Christian Yacht Club. 

July 13th — Annual regatta of Bay-Waveland Yacht Club 
at Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
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Ernest Ratsey’s Irex IV, with the experimental rig which is 
being tried out for the Star Class. 


July 14th — Annual sailing race, S. Y. C. fleet, from Bay St. 
Louis, Miss., to New Orleans. 
August 3rd — Annual Southern Yacht Club regatta, New 


Orleans, La. 


Experimenting with. New Rig for Star Class 


) ape yl in April Ernest Ratsey had his Star boat Jrex IV out 
on Long Island Sound under a new rig, which a Star Class 
committee has under consideration for the class. A picture of this 
appears herewith. This rig is only experimental at this stage, and 
under no circumstances will it be used in racing in the Star Class 
this year. George W. Elder, president of the class, has this to say 
about the status of the rig: 


“The Star Class has not adopted a new rig or made any new 
rig optional. It is merely considering this. Mr. Ratsey’s boat is 
only an experiment. It will not race in the eliminations and its 
points will not count; nor will it be eligible for prizes in such races 
as it may start in merely to try the new rig out. The only eligible 
Stars are those whose rigs conform to the existing specifications. 

“No action can be taken on this proposed new rig before the 
annual meeting of the Association next October at New Orleans. 
It involves an amendment requiring a two-thirds vote which 
may never be obtained. If the rig is adopted, it cannot be made 
optional before 1930 and very possibly not before 1931. These 
are but experiments for modernizing the Star Class for the future- 
not this year. The whole thing is in an experimental stage under 
a committee consisting of Lawrence Bainbridge, chairman; 
Ernest Ratsey and T. D. Parkman. 

“There is no need for those building new Stars to hold off. 
The present rig is the only one that can be used in 1929, and by 
the time the new rig is adopted, if ever, these owners will need 


new sails and rigging anyway.” 








Plans for International Team Race in Power 
Boats 


HE American Power Boat Association announces tentative 
plans for an international five and a half litre (335 cubic 
inch) motor boat race, which will be held next March, probably 
in Florida. 
Tentative rules were agreed upon by Major H. O. D. Segrave 
and other British representatives before they left this country 
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after the recent Miami regatta. A British team of at least six 
boats will visit the United States next winter and race an Ameri- 
can team for a cup offered by the American Power Boat Associa- 
tion. 

Stock engines not exceeding 135 horsepower will be used, which 
will make boats costing as little as $1,500 or $2,000 eligible. 
The new race ought thus to popularize international competition 
more than any other sporting event of this kind has done. 

Owing to the difference between English and American rules, 
particularly the British custom of making right turns at buoys, 
final rules for the race were not agreed upon until after several 
discussions. As finally fixed, the rules are as follows: 

‘1. The match shall consist of three heats of between 15 and 20 
statute miles in length to be held on one, two or three days, as the 
local race committee shall specify. 

‘2. Course shall be laid in reasonably protected waters, not 
less than eight feet in depth and as free from turns as practicable, 
but the finish shall be at the starting line. Each lap or round of 
the course shall not be less than two statute miles and shall be 
subject to approval of contest board. 

“3. The start shall be a flying start with a preparatory signal 
to be given five minutes before starting time. The time by sec- 
onds, one minute before the starting time, shall be shown to 
the contestants by means of a large clock dial mounted near the 
starting line. The finish of each heat will be nine minutes after 
the first boat crosses the finishing line. No boat will be allowed 
to start later than five minutes after the starting gun in any 
heat. Boats failing to finish before the end of each heat shall 
receive no points. 

“4, The winner of the match shall be determined by the point 
system, whereby each boat starting and finishing a race of a match 
will receive as many points as is indicated in American Power 
Boat Association Rule XXIX. 

“5. A boat to be eligible to compete shall be the bona fide 
property of one or more amateur members in good standing of 
the club it represents. 

“6. Competing boats shall be powered with one of the following 
motors: 


Chrysler. 6-cyl. 334 x5 268.5 cu. in. 
Gray.... 8-cyl. 336x4 322.2 cu. in. 
Scripps.. 6-cyl. 336x5 331.2 cu. in. 
Universal 8-cyl. 3%x4% 299.0 cu. in. 
Lycoming 8-cyl. 3%x4% 299.0 cu. in. 
(Certain British motors will also qualify.) 


“The owner must furnish the local race committee with an 
affidavit signed by the engine manufacturer, specifying that the 
maximum horse power developed can in no case exceed 
135. The motors which develop a greater maximum than 135 
horse power will not be eligible to compete. Motors shall be stock 
in every particular, with the exception that changes of carburetor 
sizes, piston rings, spark plugs, steering and throttle controls 
and self-starters will be permitted. 

“7, Boats competing in this class shall have a water line length 
of not less than 21 feet in racing trim. There shall be no other 
restrictions as to the hull.” 
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Blue Bill, William H. Hand’s 55-foot power cruiser under sail. 
Her owner reports that she sails extremely well with the short rig. 
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The Ice Boating Season in the Middle West 


TS mild winter in the East curtailed ice boat racing except 
in a few localities. On the other hand, the Middle West, 
where ice boating is a popular winter sport, has been snowed under 
practically the entire winter, but finally succeeded in holding a 
series for the Hearst Trophy at Detroit, March 2nd and 3rd, on 
soft ice following a thaw. These races were won by the Oshkosh 
boat Flying Dutchman, a new craft with many unusual features, 
carrying 450 feet of sail, built for J. C. and Douglas Van Dyke, 
who designed her, assisted by J. D. Buckstaff. 

The Hearst Trophy, raced for since 1904, has been held be- 
tween Gull Lake, Michigan, and Madison, Wisconsin. A year ago 
Joseph B. Lodge, of Detroit, built Duce JJ, a fine boat carrying 
450 square feet of sail, sailing under the colors of Gull Lake, 
Michigan, and took the cup back to Gull Lake from Madison. 
Then, entering from Detroit, Duce IJ took the cup to that city. 
Mr. Lodge also challenged for the Stuart Trophy for ice boats of 
850 square feet of sail and under. The Stuart Trophy was success- 
fully defended by the Oshkosh Ice Yacht Club with Debutante III, 
carrying 650 square feet of sail. 

The Flying Dutchman, of which we reproduce photographs, 
was constructed to test out a new type of construction to reduce 
wind resistance. She defeated the Duce IJ in three straight races, 
the last race being unsatisfactory in that the Duce II broke 
through soft ice. The best heat on the 20-mile course, windward 
and return, was 48 minutes and 30 seconds. 

The hollow mast of Flying Dutchman is of the new plank type, 
shaped for wind resistance, i.e., very deep and narrow; and while 
such a mast looks clumsy, it offers very little wind resistance. 
Several types of runners have been tried, including spring brass, 
but the best results still seem to be obtained with forged dural- 
umin with stainless steel inset. 

The new type of backbone construction was considered by 
Douglas Van Dyke and George E. Buckhout some years ago, 
but was not tried because of the many structural problems in- 
volved. It was later tried on small boats in Wisconsin and 
Detroit, with good results. The backbone is 40 feet in length, 
built of 74-inch aeroplane spruce and is hollow. At the mast it is 
about six inches wide, the width being increased near the stern 
to a maximum of about 17 inches, and the sideboards are brought 
together at the stern. 

The main sheet man is held firmly in place and can use both 
hands for the sheets, and with a foot brace can obtain a very good 
pull on the sheets, the main sheet being operated with a jig 
tackle along the backbone. If the sheets do not require attention, 
the sheet man can slip his feet forward so that practically only 
his head and shoulders offer any wind resistance. 

The tiller man has a more awkward position, which is some- 
what assisted by the offset tiller. A wheel has been tried with 
chain and sprocket device, but this eliminates much of the feel 
of the boat in sailing. The backbone is very stiff and shows no 


Something new in ice boat construction. The Flying Dutchman, owned by J. C, and Douglas Van Dyke. The two cockpits are in 
the hollow backbone, while the mast is of the new plank type. Flying Dutchman won the Hearst Trophy at Detroit, in March. 











tendency to twist, due in part to the distribution of the weight 
of the crew. 

Immediately after the Hearst race, challenges by the Detroit 
Ice Yacht Club were accepted by the Oshkosh Ice Yacht Club 
for both the Stuart and the Hearst trophies. 





Sound Interclubs Win in Bermuda 


HE American team of four Sound Interclubs which left 

these shores on March 30th to do battle against a team of 
four one-design boats of the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club emerged 
victorious in the four races held in Hamilton Harbor on April 
4th, 5th and 6th by the score of 8434 points to 59%. Fresh breezes 
were the order of the day in the first and last races, while light 
and moderate going greeted the boats in the two races held on 
April 5th. The American team won the first race by 21% points 
to 15, lost the next by 19% to 17, won the third by 20% to 16 
and made a clean sweep of the first four places in the last race 
to win it by 26% points to 9. 

Anne, owned by Walter Pierson, and sailed by W. W. Swan, 
was high scorer in the fleet, and won the first race. Jane, owned 
and sailed by Fred Gade, won two races, while Aileen, owned and 
sailed by Cornelius Shields, and Blue Sireak, owned and sailed 
by Ralph Manny, were well up in all the races. 

A full account of the races will appear in YACHTING for June. 





Foreign Invasion in 30- and 22-Square 
Metre Classes 


Te international races between American boats built to the 
30 and 22-square metre sail area rules, and German and 
Scandinavian yachts are at the present writing both sched- 
uled for July. A number of 30-square metre boats are building in 
New England waters to meet the Germans, and this event, which 
will be in the nature of a team race, will be sailed off Marblehead, 
between the middle and latter part of July. The other challenge 
comes from Sweden and will be sailed in the 22-square metre class 
under the auspices of the Indian Harbor Yacht Club. Two of these 
22-square metre boats are being built for members of this club at 
Essex, Conn., one from designs by Burgess and the other by 
Mower. The boats will be completed in June and will meet the 
challenger of the Royal Swedish Yacht Club. The date of this race 
will probably be the end of July or-the first part of August, just 
after the Marblehead races, while the foreign yachtsmen coming 
over for that event are still in this country. 

The 30-square metre class in this country will be further aug- 
mented by two Swedish square metre cruisers recently sold 
through Mr. Charles Cahier of New York to Mr. John Tyssowsky. 
These boats will be eligible for Swedish representation in the 30- 
square metre class. 
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Editorial 


Seagoing Up-to-Date 


HIS going to sea at the present day, especially if one 

makes a passage in a modern passenger steamship, is 
a hard life. What with the ballrooms and jazz orchestras, 
the over-decorated lounging rooms, the gymnasiums and 
swimming pools and the glass encased decks, all semblance 
of a ship is lost in a modern liner, so that an old shellback 
coming down from aloft to sail the seas again would not 
recognize the liner of today as even a distant relation of 
the tall ships with which he was familiar. And if John 
Masefield had done his seafaring in this instead of the 
past generation he would probably have written his 
famous poem, Sea Fever, something after the fashion of 
the following parody which appeared recently in the 
Manchester Guardian (England), attributed to one Lucio: 


“T must down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the sky, 
And all I ask is a ship done up to look like the land that’s dry, 
With a palm lounge and a ballroom floor and the loose legs 


shaking, 
And a bedroom suite with a bath complete and a bed for the 


morrow’s waking. 


“T must down to the seas again, for the call is come from afar, 
I can hear the tinkle of ice again in Ye Olde Englyshe Cocktaile 


Barre; 
And all I ask is a man’s hand (say, “three no trumps”’ or over), 
And a partner with sense to understand that we’re both of us 
well in clover. 


“T must down to the seas again, to the mariner’s restless path, 
Where the radiators line the way to the Café and Turkish Bath; 
And all I ask is for marble halls with an orchestra skilled and 


tireless, 
And a square meal and an armchair and the news of the day by 


wireless.” 


Not only does this apply to the luxurious furnishings 
designed to disguise as far as possible the idea that one is 
aboard a ship, but to the appearance of many of the ships 
as well. Except in a few instances, grace and beauty of line 
and profile are all sacrificed to utility. Wall-sided, homely, 
straight-sheered ships they are for the most part, disfig- 
ured by a mass of iron cargo booms where once were 
slender masts, and stacks out of all proportion to the hull. 
The anchorage of any harbor today will hold nothing to 
gladden a sailor’s eye, to call him to the sea where once 
every ship had an individuality that made its special 
appeal. Truly, it is a commercial and a utilitarian age. 
It is inevitable, perhaps, and there is no help for it. But 
it sometimes makes one wish for the days when a ship 
looked like a ship, and a seaman was a sailor. 
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Stand By to Receive Boarders 


If this indiscriminate shooting up and boarding of 
yachts, bound about their own business, by the Coast 
Guard patrol and the ‘‘revenooers”’ goes on as it has for 
the first few months of the present year we shall expect 
to see the advertising columns of YACHTING soon filled 
with such advertisements as the following, to which we 
beg to make acknowledgment to H. I. Phillips in his 
column, The Sun Dial, in the New York Sun of April 6th: 


“For SALE — 36-foot cabin cruiser with complete cruising 
equipment, including shell-proof staterooms, iron hats and 
form letters for complaints to Congress; boat is incapable of a 
speed greater than six knots, which reduces prospects of re- 
peated boardings by Dry Agents to a minimum. Any reason- 
able offer considered, as owner has become too gun-shy to 
enjoy boating. Box 16, General Delivery. 

* * * 


““TWENTY-EIGHT-FooT power boat offered at a bargain for a 
quick sale; makes fourteen knots, exclusive of illegal hold-ups; 
needs a little repairing where bullets have chipped deck; has 
sound-proof compartment for putting women and children 
when Government dry agents come aboard and begin profan- 
ity; owner is disposing of vessel because he desires to spend a 
summer unmolested. Widgett. Phone 3—4567. 


*x* * * 


“To CHARTER — Beautifully appointed day cruiser, 32 feet 
over all; in good shape except for rudder carried away by ran- 
dom shot from Coast Guard ship which mistook boat for rum 
runner; engine has been removed, which makes it an entirely 
safe ship in which to spend the season; owner has decided to 
sell vessel and enlist in Mexican war. Phone Academy 5784.” 


Or this: 

“OPPORTUNITY — Will exchange new 50-foot Diesel-pow- 
ered cruiser in first-class condition and with every convenience, 
including emergency hospital, for rowboat, raft or canoe; this 
boat was bought last year at a cost of $26,000, but owner after 
one attempt to enjoy unmolested cruise is determined to get 
a craft that cannot be mistaken for member of bootlegging 
fleet; might consider washtub with outboard motor. Captain 
Beetle.” 


We all appreciate the difficulties of the Coast Guard in 
trying to enforce an unpopular law. But it does seem that 
they can employ their time to better advantage than in 
holding up and shooting at yachts that are, on their face, 
being used only for pleasure purposes, and without the 
slightest evidence or suspicion that they are breaking the 
law. The practice of shooting first and investigating after- 
wards is unwarrantable under any circumstances. The 
law may give the Coast Guard the right to shoot in 
bringing a vessel to, but certainly not unless it is certain 
that the vessel being chased is trying to escape. 








In the World of Yachting 





ERNEST LEE JAHNCKE 


f id order to make sure that the yachting fraternity is properly represented in the present 
administration at Washington, the President has appointed another able yachtsman 
to the Navy Department, to which Charles Francis Adams has been named as Secretary of 
the Navy. This is Ernest Lee Jahncke, of New Orleans, who for many years has been active 
in satling and racing in southern waters, and who was for a number of years the senior flag 
officer of the Southern Yacht Club. It looks as if the old rank of ‘‘ Commodore”’ is being re- 
vived in the Navy, with the two highest officials addressing each other by that title whenever 
they meet. 

It seems that the technical qualifications of the new Assistant Secretary should fit him ad- 
mtrably for his new duties. He not only has had long experience with maritime affairs, but he 
operates one of the largest dry docks in the South and knows ships thoroughly. For many 
years he has been keenly interested in yachts and yachting, and has played an active part in 
the organized sport in the South. He ts a clever racing skipper, and has owned several fast 
sloops in the 21-foot class, notably the ‘‘ Cinderella,”’ which he had built a few years ago from 
designs by Frederick M. Hoyt, and which under his handling was very successful in Gulf 
Coast regattas. He also owned the ‘‘ Maid Marian,” a fast Hanley-designed boat, in the same 
class. He ts familiar with design and he has built at his own plant, from his own design, the 
130-foot power cruiser ‘‘ Aunt Dinah.’’ Some of the other yachts he has owned are the 
‘“Reverie,”’ ‘‘Glendoveer”’ and ‘‘ Quicksilver.”’ At the present time he owns the power cruiser 
‘* Fiddlesticks.”’ 

From 1914 to 1916 he was commodore of the Southern Yacht Club, one of the oldest yacht- 
ing organizations in the United States, and he has been a member of the Executive Committee 
of the North American Yacht Racing Union since its formation. He is also a member of the 
New York Yacht Club, as ts his chief, and of the Biloxi Yacht Club. 

Yachtsmen will feel that the Navy Department is to be congratulated on getting a man of 
his experience and attainments in the important post to which he was appointed. 
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ISPANIOLA is a cruising auxiliary schooner of a 

type that seems to be gaining in popularity, and 
justly so. She is a centerboarder, but with plenty of room 
for comfortable cruising. 

Designed by Alden and built winter before last by 
Frank M. Weeks at Patchogue, L. I., she meets the re- 
quirements of shoal draft imposed by Great South Bay, 
while her cruising radius enables her to go well beyond 
her home waters. Her dimensions are: 37’ 4” over all, 30’ 
water line, 12’ beam, and draft 3’ 6” with the board up. 
She carries a schooner rig of 
860 square feet. Her ballast 
consists of 6,000 pounds of 
iron on the keel. 

Hispaniola is built of 
substantial material, well 
put together. Keel and 
frames are of oak, frames be- 
ing 9”’ on centers, steamed 
and bent. Planking is of 
114” yellow pine, in narrow 
strakes, which are full 





Hispaniola —A Shoal Draft Schooner from Great South Bay 


with dresser top. Abreast the centerboard trunk, on which 
are mounted two folding tables, are transom seats with 
spring berths behind. A fresh water tank of 52 gallons 
capacity is located under each of these bunks. To star- 
board, forward, is an enclosed toilet room. with large 
shelves for linen, etc. To port is the galley, with Protane 
gas range, sink and lockers, while an ice box of generous 
capacity is opposite. 

Over the main cabin, part of the galley and the toilet 
room, is a skylight five feet long, giving ample ventilation. 
A hatch in the forward deck 
allows for taking aboard ice 
and stores without travers- 
ing the main cabin. 


Maes Although the boat is of 
X unusually light draft, the 
Q \ entire length of her 16 feet 
Sn \\ of deckhouse affords head- 
\\ room of over six feet under 





the beams, partly by the 
use of iron floors forward. 
The interior work of the 




















length above the turn of ' - i/ | : \  ! | boat is done in clear white 
the bilge. Covering boards | ; i/ {| ‘} \ pine, painted cream enamel, 
and king plank are of ma- / /, et | a and selected Mexican ma- 
hogany, bright, with fir wah | | 3 hogany. Electric lights are 
decking. The long deck- fp 1 ae i 7m \ furnished by the self-starter 
house and coamings are of fog | | - ae, battery. 

Philippine mahogany, ee name Under power Hispaniola 
finished bright. There is a . > is reasonably fast, and very 
generous well abaft the a ——__ ed easily handled in the most 
bridge deck, forming a } crowded of anchorages. Un- 


Te 


roomy cockpit. 

A Scripps F-4 motor is lo- 
cated under the bridge deck, 
and operated from the cockpit entirely, including a gear 
handle that operates fore and aft in a vertical plane, 
mounted on the port side of the well, with a handle that 
folds down out of the way, a very satisfactory ar- 
rangement. 

The interior of this little schooner is ideally suited to 
the purpose of the craft. The engine is bulkheaded off, 
with doors to the cabin, and a hatch in the foot well. 
Two 50-gallon tanks just below the deck furnish fuel by 
gravity feed. In the cabin aft, on either side, is a spring 
berth. Forward of each of these is a tall hanging locker, 


Sail plan of Hispaniola. 


- wonie ; der sail she has done eight 
miles an hour in a full sail 
breeze ‘over a measured 
course. The ample beam and hard bilges give her excellent 
stability in hard breezes, a feature seldom found in many 
craft of narrow beam and slack bilges. She will sail to 
windward reasonably well without the board down, mak- 
ing her admirably adapted to sailing in shoal waters. The 
long, straight keel results in unusual steadiness on the 
helm, a feature which is a decided asset in a cruising boat. 

Painted grey, with a six-inch white waist, topped with a 
mahogany cap, and a bit of bright work on deck, His- 
paniola is one of the finest looking craft on Great South 
Bay. She flies the burgee of the Cruising Club of America. 












































. Lines and sections of 
. the shoal draft 
schooner Hispaniola, 
designed by Alden for 
David B. Bannerman. 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of the schooner Hispaniola, described on preceding page. 


Ripogenus II—A Twin Screw, Diesel-Engined Commuting Yacht 


ROM behind the Norwalk Islands the coming summer 

will dash out every few mornings, for a quick run to 
New York, the handsome 75-foot express cruiser Ripo- 
genus II, flying the burgee of the Larchmont Yacht Club 
and the pennant of Ray L. Skofield. She is now being 
built by F. D. Lawley, Inc., from designs by Eldredge- 
McInnis, and powered with a pair of 250 h.p. Winton 
Diesel motors will develop a speed of 25 miles an hour. 

































~~ _ 


In fine weather the spacious after cockpit will beckon to 
the owner and his friends, while the sunken deckhouse 
may be used as a dining saloon and lounge room. Below 
decks are found two fine double staterooms, with a bath 
room to port and toilet room opposite, the motor com- 
partment being amidships. The galley is under the for- 
ward end of the deckhouse, while the crew is well taken 
care of forward. 


Outboard profile and accommodation plan of Ripogenus II. 
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A Centerboard Tabloid Cruiser 


OVERS of small sailing craft will be interested in the accompanying 
design of a tabloid cruiser from the board of Philip L. Rhodes, of 
New York City. She is a combination keel and centerboard sloop, for 
H. H. Larkin, of Buffalo, and is intended for general all-round sailing 
and short cruises. Her dimensions are: |.0.a., 23’; l-w.l., 17’ 6’; beam, 
7’ 3”; draft, 3’ 7’ without board. Her ballast is lead, all outside, the 
sail area in the jib-headed sloop rig being 300 sq. ft. 

The construction is of the best, with oak frame, mahogany planking 
and house, all fastenings and hardware being of bronze. Hollow spars 
and plow steel rigging complete a high class job. 

As the owner wished plenty of reliable power for close maneuvering, a 
Hallett motor with reduction gear is installed, with electric starter and 
full cockpit control. A demountable box completely houses the engine 
when not in use. 

The accommodations below decks are quite simple, with two berths, 
each 6’ 6” long, and platforms forward for stove, etc. A water tank is 
installed forward. There is full sitting-up room over the bunks, and good 
stowage space both forward and aft. 

This type and size of sloop, with its easily-handled and simple rig, is 
excellently adapted for afternoon spins on salt or fresh water, and makes 
a fine craft for a couple of youngsters to take short or long cruises in, 
being fast, safe, reasonably comfortable, and sure and quick in ma- 





Sail plan of Rhodes- 
designed tabloid 
cruiser. 























neuvering. 

























Sail plan of 30-ft. sloop 
designed by Sparkman 
& Stephens. 











































Interior accommodation plan of the 23-ft. tabloid cruiser designed for H. H. Larkin by P. L. Rhodes. 


A 30-Ft. O.A. Fast Cruising Sloop 


EAWORTHINESS and good sailing qualities in all weathers are the 
outstanding features of the attractive 30-foot jib-headed sloop 
whose design is shown on this and the next page, and which is now being 
built for a Stamford, Conn., yachtsman by the Minneford Yacht Yard, 
City Island, New York. She was designed by Sparkman & Stephens, of 
New York, her dimensions being: I.0.a., 30’; I.w.]., 20’ 6”; beam, 7’ 5”; 
draft, 4’ 9”; sail area, 466 sq. ft.; displacement, 8,800 Ibs.; ballast, 
outside, 3,000 Ibs. lead. 

The sheer is rather straight, freeboard good, while the lines show deep 
sections and easy ends which augur well for good performance to wind- 
ward in rough water, and ease of motion in a seaway. In short, the de- 
signers have endeavored to turn out a real cruising boat while retaining 
the appearance and performance of the lighter type of craft. 

The construction is strong, high class, and rugged, with oak frame, 
hard pine planking, and mahogany house and trim. All fastenings are of 
bronze. The galley is aft to starboard, and a toilet room has been worked 
in to port forward. The two transom berths are offset, or overlapping. 

A 2-cylinder, 4-cycle Bulldog engine should give a good 6-knot speed. 
The starting battery will be utilized for electric lights. With backstays 
well forward and jib on a boom, nothing need be shifted when tacking 
ship. 

It is expected that this little craft will be seen in the Gibson Island 
Race in June. 
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Accommodation plan of the 30-ft. sloop designed by Sparkman & Stephens, described on preceding page. 


Latest Twin Screw Maybach-Luerssen Cruiser Has 18-Mile Speed 


ELOW are shown the plans of the latest cruiser 
turned out by the Maybach-Luerssen Co., of 578 
Madison Avenue, New York City. She is a distinctive 
craft, 56 feet long, 11 feet 6 inches beam, and 3 feet 7 
inches draft, and powered with a pair of the famous 
Maybach motors, attains a steady cruising speed of 
better than 18 miles an hour. 
The plans show plainly the excellent accommodations 
on this craft, and are worthy of study. Below decks are 


found two fine double staterooms, with bath room, lock- 
ers, etc., between. The Maybach motors, Delco lighting 
plant, batteries and gasoline tanks are in the midships 
compartment, while the large galley and ample crew’s 
quarters are forward. 

The sunken deck house makes a fine dining saloon and 
lounge, while the extended bridge deck and after deck will 
accommodate a large party of people in great comfort in 
all weathers. 







































































Plans of the 56-ft. twin screw cruiser designed and built by Maybach-Luerssen. 














Miss Shirt (from Troy, of course), driven by E. H. Patterson, 
finish. 


Miss Eastern, handled by Jacob Dunnell, of Boston, won the long race 
won the YACHTING Amateur Trophy for the first novice to and the Haynes-Griffin prize, bettering last year’s record by over 


Outboard Speed Records Broken in Albany-New 
York Marathon 
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50 minutes. 





“Miss Eastern,’ Winner, Makes 37.4 Miles an Hour Over 136-Mile Course 


By SaMUEL WETHERILL 


course, an army of outboard motor boats flashed 

across the starting line at 6 A.M. off the Albany 
Yacht Club, bound for the finish line of the Albany-New 
York Outboard Marathon, established 136 miles down 
the Hudson River off the Colonial Yacht Club. At just 
9:36:40 the orange-yellow hull of Miss Eastern, a Luding- 
ton hydro powered with a Johnson Class D motor, and 
driven by J. Dunnell, of Boston, flashed across the finish 
line, having negotiated the course in 3 hours, 36 minutes 
and 40 seconds, at the astounding rate of 37.4 miles an 
hour. Ten minutes later two more craft hove in view, J. 
Herbst, in the Spirit of Atlanta, with another Johnson D 
motor, leading Oh My, with an Elto Class E motor, and 
driven by R. Pregenzer, by just 8 seconds. 

Another gap of some 8 minutes, and then they came 
thick and fast — all sizes, types and colors, until upwards 
of 50 boats had finished out of a vast array of some 125 
starters. Records were broken. So were some wheels. And 
some boats. To say nothing of the hearts of many a 
favorite who came to grief from one cause or another in 
the fastest long distance outboard race ever run. 

That the 1929 crop of boats, motors and drivers is away 
ahead of last year is proven not only by the time of the 
winner, but by the records hung up by the different class 
winners as compared to the times made last year over a 
course 3 miles shorter. Last year Baby Olds, the winner, 


| NDER cloudy skies and on a windless, waveless 


r ne eee 
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SPIRIT OF ATLANTA 





J. Herbst, in Spirit of Atlanta, finished second, less than 10 minutes 
behind the winner. 





with a Class C Evinrude, covered the course in 4:27:30) 
whereas Whim, the winner in Class C this year, covered 
the course in 3:54:55, almost 33 minutes faster. And in 
Class B Miss Berkshire, with a Johnson motor, and 
driven by A. Eckert, Jr., clipped off 32 minutes from 
the time made by Everett Wilkinson in Miss Atlantic 
last year. 

The start was hardly as thrilling as had been expected, 
only some 15 craft being really ready for the gun. From 
then through the next 20 minutes boats roared across the 
line, and even after half an hour had elapsed there were a 
few unfortunates struggling with recalcitrant motors 
while their competitors were eating up the miles. 

Tommy Graveline, in Baby Tag, led the fleet at the 
end of some 30 miles, when he was passed by Ben Coler, in 
Nobody's Business. By the time Poughkeepsie was reached 
Dunnell in Miss Eastern had taken the lead, and running 
without a hitch, gradually drew away from the field to 
win by a comfortable margin. 

Following are the principal winners: 

Haynes-Griffin $500 cash prize for fastest time, won by 
Miss Eastern, Ludington hydro, Johnson Class D motor. 
Time, 3:36:40. 

Amateur prize, YACHTING Trophy, won by Miss Shirt, 
R. H. Patterson, Thompson boat, Evinrude Class C 
motor. Time, 3:58:30. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Oh My, with R. Pregenzer at the wheel, winner in Class E, and 
third boat to finish the 136-mile grind. 


















ketch rig for small and moderate-sized cruising 

craft, it was with great pleasure that I talked with 
Mr. T, F. Cooke at a recent Cruising Club meeting and 
found that he was a staunch adherent of the type of rig 
under which Seven Bells crossed the Atlantic. Apparently, 
Seven Bells is just about right, and so is her rig, which her 
crew found decidedly efficient, easy to handle in fair 
weather and foul, and well adapted to several different 
combinations when sail-shortening became necessary. 
Heaving-to was accomplished under mizzen alone, 
mizzen and jumbo, and close-reefed mainsail — enough 
combinations for bad weather to suit the most critical 
mariner. Quite a few ketches have shown the speed 
capabilities of the rig, especially to windward in a breeze, 
and Seven Bells herself made a very decent showing in the 
1927 race to Gibson Island. Taking it all in all, the rig has 
just about arrived. 


Bie G considerable of a believer in the jib-headed 


* * * 


Keene Richards did a pretty good job on a difficult sub- 
ject last month when he took his pen in hand to enlighten 
us on the dinghy question. Most of his dope was good, 
yet I think he failed to take into account two very nec- 
essary attributes of a really satisfactory dinghy — the 
question of how they row with two or more people 
aboard, and what they will do in choppy water. As Mr. 
Richards says, the canvas-covered job is one of the best 
all-round dinghies for most purposes, but Heaven help me 
from having to row one of them with a couple of passen- 
gers aboard, in any kind of a chop — they are death 
traps! Low freeboard and no flare — buckets of water 
come aboard at each stroke of the oars. And some of 
them, in calm water, with a passenger or two aboard, are 
quite impossible to row — they drag the whole ocean be- 
hind them. No, the ideal dingy hasn’t shown itself yet, 
to my knowledge. When it does, I’m going to buy one. 


* * * 


This new cutter of Alf Loomis’s is going to be an inter- 
esting craft, or I miss my guess — if for no other reason 
that it is a question as to just who designed her. As I un- 
derstand it, Linton Rigg drew up the preliminary work, 
and then turned it over to ‘‘Chet’’ Nedwidek. Then when 
Casey Baldwin began to lay her down up at Ollendorf’s 
yard, at Westport, “‘they’’ changed her a bit here and 
there, don’tcha know. Of course, if she is a grand success, 





by Cap Stan 


Rigg, Nedwidek, Baldwin, Loomis, e a/, will all share the 
credit, and if she isn’t, they can all shove the blame off on 
the other bloke. One thing they all seem to agree on, and 
that is that she is a darned good job of building. If she’s 
finished on time, all hands will be able to get a line on her 
in the Gibson Island race. 


* * * 


Rumor has it that a certain designer who has been fairly 
prominent in the racing end the past few years has turned 
out a design which is certain to knock the Bermuda Race 
rule into something resembling the proverbial cocked 
chapeau. A very short-ended craft, quite a deep hull with 
slack bilges and generous beam, resulting in a rating so 
low that she would almost surely win. A boat of really 
freakish design, if successful in winning the race, would do 
a great deal of harm to the game. At any rate, the rule 
makers have plenty of time before the 1930 affair in which 
to checkmate this move, provided it really looks dangerous 
when the details leak out. 


* * * 


While on the subject of measurement rules for ocean 
races, the suggestion made by Charles (Duckling) At- 
water, while rather astonishing, strikes me as worthy of 
consideration. Says Charles: ‘“‘Half the boat owners seem 
to think that their craft would do better under some par- 
ticular rule, so I suggest that you group the fleet in one 
big class, and offer prizes for the boat winning under the 
Bermuda Race Rule, the Fastnet Race Rule, the Gibson 
Island Race Rule, the Universal Rule, the Over All 
Rule, and any other ocean race rule which has ever been 
tried. If a chap didn’t win under one rule, he might do so 
under another. And if one boat copped the majority of 
the prizes, then she would be the undisputed champion 
— under any or all rules.” While this may seem to be a 
rather revolutionary idea, it has merit. A race run this 
way would certainly prove something, though I don’t 
know just what. If any more of you salts have any ideas 
on the subject, shoot me the dope. 


* * * 


A recent issue of the Yachting World (British) draws 
attention to the fact that the five American schooners — 
Primrose IV, La Goleta, Nicanor, Nifia and Mohawk — 
which have taken part in the last three Fastnet Races have 
succeeded in annexing a first place, two seconds, and a 
third. Four places out of five starts. Not so bad. 
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At the up-to-date Hacker plant at Mt. Clemens, Mich., boats are to be seen at every point of construction, slowly ad- 


* 


vancing from one stage to the next until every piece of equipment, the last upholstering tack and the final coat of rubbed 
varnish proclaims the runabout ready for her owner. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


Building High-Grade 
Runabouts 


IX years ago the Hacker Boat Co., of 

Detroit, headed by John Hacker, the 
well-known designer, had increased its 
business to such an extent that greater 
facilities were a vital necessity for the in- 
creased production of the popular Hacker 
runabouts. After investigating numerous 
sites, the plant was moved to Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., where it has gradually been expanded 
and improved until it is now fully ten times 
as large as it was when first organized. 

The new and enlarged plant is splendidly 
arranged and equipped for turning out the 
finest boats which can be built. To the lay- 
man it might appear that each craft is a 
custom-built job, so great is the amount of 
careful handwork lavished on each hull in 


™ Pi 


the various processes of construction. But 
close scrutiny reveals the fact that every 
modern device is employed to eliminate 
extra handwork, though production methods 
are tempered by intelligent direction. 

Speaking of production in his plant, John 
Hacker says that craftsmanship and skill 
have not been supplanted by machinery. 
“‘Wherever machinery can replace hand- 
work, it has been installed. But we are 
jealous of our standards. We are not working 
in metal, but in wood, and too much ‘pro- 
duction’ is a drawback which is revealed 
when the boat has been in use for a season or 
two.” 

Visitors are always welcome at the Hacker 
plant. A trip through it is not only intensely 
interesting, but is an inspiration for those 
who still appreciate the sight of skilled 
workers applying their abilities to their ap- 
pointed tasks. 





Hacker Dolphin runabouts have double-planked mahogany bottoms. The boat at 
the right is having the diagonal planking laid on. The one at the left shows the 
second layer of planking already in place. 





Use the Correct Size and Type 


The strength of a boat, a structure which 
is subjected to a great variety of stresses in 
service, is determined largely by the size, 
type and suitability of her fastenings. 
Heretofore naval architects have had to 
specify, and boatbuilders to use, boat nails 
which have not always been exactly fitted 
to their purposes. Too often much of a nail 
has been cut off and wasted to insure having 
the proper size under the head, the nails 
easily obtained being slim for their length. 
Today, exactly the desired size may be ob- 
tained on short notice, as the Atlas Tack 
Corp., which has been manufacturing boat 
nails ever since the establishment of the 
business in 1810, announces that it is pre- 
pared to manufacture, in any quantity, any 
type of nail in strict accordance with the 
sizes and weights specified. Many of the 
older yards have used Atlas boat nails ex- 
clusively for years. With this service there 
can be little excuse for using the wrong size 
or style of fastening in boat construction. 


A Small Auxiliary Engine 


A novel arrangement for installing a small 
motor alongside the main engine, for use in 
case of a shortage of gas or for maneuvering 
in tight places, has been worked out in the 
Matthews 38’ Sport Cruiser. In this case the 
small engine is a Universal 10—i5 h.p. Flex- 
ifour, connected to the line shaft by a silent 
chain. Sprockets of the proper size give a 
gear reduction so that the little machine 
drives the boat about 7 m.p.h. A jaw clutch 
disengages the chain when the main engine 
is running. This rig gives the owner a wide 
speed range, from trolling speeds to the full 
power pace of the boat. 


Guns for Yacht or Club 


Practically every club has some sort of a 
gun for firing salutes, though many of them 
are antiquated weapons. Some, indeed, are 
dangerous to all in their neighborhood. 
Bronze breech-loading guns are manu- 
factured by the Naval Co., of Rosslyn, Pa., 
and have been supplied to a great many of 
the leading yacht clubs of the country. 
These ‘‘B & H” naval type guns are built 
in many sizes. A descriptive leaflet is to be 
had for the asking. 
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In a contest with fire 
ALFITE always wins 


One pull on a release lever 
discharges ALFITE Gas through 
fixed piping into the fire space. 
In a few seconds the fire is 
out. Fire and ALFITE Gas can- 
not both exist in the same 
space—and ALFITE always 
wins. 

The ALFITE System takes up 


very little space. The gas is 
stored in small steel cylinders 
connected by fixed piping to 
the danger points where fire 
may break out. One simplified 
valve seals against leakage 
and assures rapid, complete 
discharge. 


If you are interested in pro- 


tecting your yacht or motor 
boat against fire, write us for 
“One Fire is Too Many”, a 
booklet describing and illus- 
trating the ALFITE System. 
American-LaFrance and 
Foamite Corporation, Engi- 
neers and Manufacturers, 


Dept. T-6, Elmira, N. Y. 


AMERICAN-[A FRANCE” FOAMITE PROTECTION 


A Complete Engineering Service 


For Extinguishing Fires 
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Chrysler Predicts Continued 
Growth 


In a recent interview, Walter P. Chrysler, 
internationally famous automobile magnate 
of Detroit, stated that yachting is destined 
to continue the great progress it has made 
during the last four or five years. Mr. 
Chrysler stated that people are awake to the 
possibilities for boating afforded by our 
thousands of miles of coast line and the many 
thousands of inland lakes and rivers. He 

redicted greater progress than ever for the 
oat building industry and an increase in 
production of boats of all classes, adding that 
it was an outgrowth of the automotive idea. 

One of the reasons for Mr. Chrysler’s 
success in the automotive field has been the 
superiority of his product from the stand- 
point of performance and comfort, coupled 
with a very alert and progressive sales and 
advertising policy. The Chris Smith and 
Sons Boat Company furnish a good example 
of the same thing in the boating field, since 
they have adapted automobile practice in 
production, plus automobile comfort in use. 
In addition to this, their sales and advertis- 
ing policy has made the name ‘“‘ Chris-Craft”’ 
almost a household word. Oddly enough, a 
Chris-Craft has been referred to in European 
newspapers as a water Chrysler, and, in- 
deed, its flashing performance is strikingly 
reminiscent of the fleet American car to 
which it has been compared. 


Full Speed Ahead 


Chenevert & Co., of Detroit, and Davis 
Boat Co., of Trenton, Mich., merchandisers 
and builders of the well-known Corsair 
Cruiser and Cruisader, announce their 
amalgamation under the name of Corsair 
Boat Co. The company’s yard at Trenton 
has ample facilities for building, repair and 
storage, and is under the direction of Seth 
C. Davis. The office will be continued at 
1030 Buhl Building, Detroit. 

Garlock and Brewster Marine Sales Co. 
have been appointed distributors for New 
York City and Long Island, with head- 
quarters at Bay Shore, L. I., and an office at 
11 West 42nd St., New York. 








Standardized Marine Railways 


In 1854 the first Crandall marine railway 
was built at Boston by Horace I. Crandall, 
an engineer of the old school. It was an 
improvement on the current type of railway 
dry dock, and it is still in operation. With 
the advance of naval architecture and the 
changes in the construction of vessels, the 
design of marine railways has demanded 
more exact engineering and greater refine- 
ments. The present Crandall Engineering 
Co. is carrying on the work of its founders 
and making a constant study of the prob- 
lems of railway dry dock construction and 








The Chris-Craft runabouts are not only popular for knocking about on the water, but are to be found in the racing classes of stock run- 
abouts at every regatta. At the Miami meet of March 20th and 21st, they took a first place in heats in the 110, 150, 200 and 250 h.p. 


classes. 


design. It offers a series of standardized 
railways for the small yard which are care- 
fully designed and are particularly adapted to 
the work of hauling out yachts. As the yard 


Stem 


Highlander, a Los Angeles schooner de- 
signed by E. B. Schock, has a 35-40 h.p. 
Kermath. 
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The Meteor runabout, designed by George Crouch, showed a speed of 33 m.p.h. on her 





usually erects these with its own men, the 
company will furnish the various parts, 
consisting of the hoisting machine, hauling 
and backing chains, truck sets for cradles, 
adjustable bilge frames in pairs, hauling 
brace bars, and back chain sheave block, 
plans, material schedules, etc. It will also 
erect the railway complete if desired. 


Meteor Runabout Shows Class 


A new standardized runabout, which 
made her initial bow to the boating public at 
the Motor Boat Show in New York, recently 
ran a series of successful trials on the Ohio 
River, near Cincinnati. She is the first of the 
Meteor runabouts, built on a production 
system by the Meteor Motor Car Co., of 
Piqua, Ohio, from designs by George F. 
Crouch. She is 27 ft. long, 6 ft. 7 in. beam 
and 23 in. draft. She is of the concave V- 
bottom model and is driven by an 8-cylinder, 
115 h.p. Continental motor, converted for 
marine use by the Meteor Co.” With ten 
people aboard, the boat showed a speed of 
33 m.p.h. and handled well, proving dry 
and comfortable. 








Rope for the Boatman 


Under this caption an attractive and use- 
ful booklet has been published by Plymouth 
Cordage Co. It covers, in non-technical 
language, the important subjects of ground 
tackle, moorings, running rigging, etc. 
Rules for determining the proper sizes of 
rope for various purposes are given, and 
several pages are devoted to the subject of 
knots and splices. Photographs supplement 
the clear directions. 


Running Lights for Outboards 


Perko products, which have been em- 
ployed for years on the larger craft with 
(Continued on page 134) 


trial trip, with ten persons aboard. 
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Capt. J. M. Patterson’s air yacht—“Liberty”—a finely appointed Sikorsky Amphibion 


A 5,000-MILE CRUISE of the CARIBBEAN 
in an Ate TRG ke Ae 


COMFORTABLY COMPLETED IN THE 
SAFEST AIRPLANE IN THE WORLD 
—A SIKORSKY AMPHIBION ... . 


A well-known publisher and sportsman, accom- 
panied by his daughter, recently completed what 
they unanimously described as “a delightful 
modern experience.” 













Their cruise took them over the Spanish Main, 
Cuba, the Virgin Islands, Martinique, Trinidad, 
South America, Panama, and other places of un- 
usual interest and beauty—places usually difficult 
to “discover” and visit by more ordinary means of 
travel. Numerous social and business engagements 
had been made in advance, and each one of them 


was faithfully kept on time. 
C U R £ | S S This fascinating trip was made in a luxurious 


Sikorsky—the twin-engined amphibion that can 
climb and fly on one engine, and operate from land 


FLYING SERVICE, INC. or water with equal ease. 


(Further Information Gladly Furnished) 





New York Office—-GARDEN CITY—Long Island 


Sole Sales Agents for 


SIKORSKY AVIATION CORPORATION 

CURTISS AEROPLANE AND MOTOR CO., INC. IRELAND AIRCRAFT, INC, 
CURTISS-ROBERTSON AIRPLANE MFG. CO. 

CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO. COMMAND.-AIRE, INC, 


“WORLD'S OLDEST FLYING ORGANIZATION” 
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APPOINTMENT 
TO H.R. H. 
4 THE PRINCE 
y= OF WALES 


for Vachtin g 


About, aboard or abroad 
Flannels are indispensable in 
the kit of the well-dressed 
man. Weatherill tailoring 
ensures correctness and 


smartness. 


dé + 


PORTFOLIO OF EXCLUSIVE ENGLISH STYLES 
ON REQUEST 





+ 
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BemardWeatherill 


Civil and Sporting Tailors 


557 Fifth Avenue ~ New York,N.Y. 


Only branch in the U. S. of Bernard Weatherill, Ltd., of London 
Royal Warrant Holders 
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One Night 
(Continued from page 80) 


to her bottom-boards, to some floating bit of wreckage. 

Again the helm was put hard up, and the sea, running 
up under the stern of the boat, swept her shorewards in 
one tremendous rush. It passed and left her wallowing in 
the trough, her sails slatting viciously from side to side. 
The next sea caught her, carried her along, and as the 
crest reached her, the sails slammed over and she filled 
upon the other jibe. A sudden lurch; the lee rail was 
buried fore and aft! The water spouted up from the 
thwarts, swept across the floor-boards, swirled among 
the men. She steadied ; the sheets were trimmed and for the 
last time she set out to cross the bay. Every man knew 
that it was a hopeless- quest; knew that the coxswain 
would sail the boat to the very edge of destruction. But 
none would have had it otherwise. Each sea as it passed, 
swept her closer to the shoals; but she must be kept trav- 
eling at all costs. Over the crests he sailed her slantways, 
ramping full, with never a quiver of her sails. The water 
seethed along her gunwale, poured over it and spouted 
up against the bulkhead in her stern; as they passed he 
let the bow swing-to so that she craved to windward, 
making good the ground that she had lost. 

Not a man moved; each one had jammed himself 
firmly in between the thwarts and his companions. The 
boy was numbed; he seemed almost to have lost his body, 
and his mind was spellbound with the wonder of the 
sailing. As the boat reached out towards the middle of 
the bay the shoals crept closer and closer under her lee. 
The seas became steeper. At last a wave burst right into 
her. For a moment men and oars — everything —- seemed 
to be adrift in seething water. But as if by magic, it van- 
ished, through the floor beneath. ‘‘Aft with the sheets!’’ 
came the order, and her bow swung closer to the wind. 

So she fought her way. out, almost close-hauled, swept 
shorewards by the crests, boring her way to windward in 
between. For a time she gained nothing; it seemed to be 
touch and go with her. At last the lights of Westport 
loomed faint upon the weather bow. Slowly they crept 
to leeward, till they wavered in and out behind the bow. 
Then they disappeared behind the sails. Now the seas be- 
came longer; she had made her offing and the harbor lay 
under her lee. The bow swung off for the breakwater-end 
and with the wind almost abeam she stormed along. 
Nearer and nearer came the lights; a great arm shot out 
from the darkness and enfolded her in its shelter. She 
righted suddenly, the sails slatting idly in the calms of the 
breakwater. Down came the sails and masts; the oars 
were shipped; and so she was rowed back to the slipway. 
Into the house she was hauled. One by one the men 
dropped over the gunwale, hung their life-jackets upon 
the hooks and vanished through the doorway. Only the 
coxswain remained, and Seaward, still in his jacket, lean- 
ing against the boat, his head buried in his arms. The boy 
turned to go. The coxswain unfastened Seaward’s jacket, 
saying ‘‘Come along o’ me, Jim.” 


Outboard Speed Records Broken in Albany-New York 
Marathon 


(Continued from page 92) 


Class B: Miss Berkshire, A. Eckert, Jr., St. Louis 
Meramec boat, Johnson motor. Time, 4:37:08. 

Class C: Whim, B. Flower, Flower boat, Evinrude 
motor. Time, 3:54:55. 

Class D: Miss Eastern, J. Dunnell, Ludington boat, 
Johnson motor. 

Class E: Oh My, R. Pregenzer, Century boat, Elto 
motor. Time, 3:46:43. 

The tabulated results of the races, showing how all the 
contestants to finish fared, will appear in the next issue 
of YACHTING. 
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Gove HerTHe Gun! 


Thirty-nine Feet of Husky Hull 
Will Leap to Your Touch With 
Thrilling Life and Action 


Here’s a boat for you! Every line of its handsome mahogany 
hull bristles with distinction. Its fine V bottom design affords 
superlative riding comfort—a marvelous turn of speed to 
satisfy the most sophisticated. You will find every con- 
venience at hand to make ownership a real joy. Berths for 
four, galley, toilet, deep upholstered driving seats, automobile 
type controls, spacious closed-in cabin, roomy after cockpit, 
speeds of 30 to 32 miles per hour combine to serve you with 
faultless taste. The 39-foot Seagull Sedan Cruiser represents 
a superlative :completeness—at a superlative value. Its 
companion boats—the 42-foot Twin Screw Commuter and 
Twin Screw 39-foot Red Arrow Day Cruiser, likewise offer the 
same high degree of boating performance. Description, 
specifications and delivery dates on request. 


39-FOOT SEAGULL 42-FOOT COMMUTER 38-FOOT RED ARROW 
$13,200 to $14,300 $22,500 $12.800 


































Represented by A. C. F. Salons, 217 W. 57th St., New York City; 500 East Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit and S. Clyde Kyle, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco; Walter Moreton, 1043 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston; Kimball Marine Corp., 29 Wacker Drive, Chicago; 

R. B. Lechinger, Houston, Texas. 
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ROBINSON MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
BENTON HARBOR MICHIGAN 




































ALDEN CENTERBOARD SCHOONER for sum- 


mer delivery, building from a successful design, 


FORTY-THREE FEET overall. 


Being OVER TWELVE FEET BEAM, they are 
very roomy below, giving a large main cabin, a state- 
room, toilet, galley and forecastle. The engine is en- 
tirely bulkheaded off and gives a speed of about EIGHT 
MILES under power. 


AN OWNER of a sister boat, after a season’s use, 
wrote us a nice letter, in which he stated: 











gi es os 
Fig. Cee 
Weis Pink: 


**SHE HAS PROVED TO 
BE VERY ABLE UNDER 
ALL CONDITIONS”° 




















And goes on to say, “She sails at a small angle of 
heel, handles easily and is dry — and I have had the 
boat out alone under sail in a whole sail breeze.” 


With the LIGHT DRAFT OF FOUR FEET TWO, 
you can enter harbors closed to the longer leg- 
ged boats, thus opening up to you many fascinating 
places. 


MAY WE SEND YOU DETAILS? 


See our other advertisements 


JORN G. ALDEN 


Naval Architect Yacht Broker 
Marine Insurance 


148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Richmond 4520 
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A Transatlantic Passage in the Ketch Seven Bells 
(Coniinued from page 64) 


4 a.M., barometer falling fast and wind hardening, 
turned two reefs in mainsail and one in mizzen. 6 A.M., 
blowing like hell. Breakfast with difficulty; seas very high 
and choppy. The toughest sailing we have had on voyage, 
waves splashing over her to windward and water up to 
the cabin house. The skipper retires in horror to bed. 

12 noon, could not get sights, D.R. puts us about 15 
miles S.W. of the Lizard Head, 165 miles from noon 
yesterday. 

1 p.M., weather very thick and blowing hard. No chance 
for observations today. About 11 A.M. ran in towards the 









The Skipper at the wheel in Mid-Atlantic. 





Lizard but failed to make a landfall, so, fearing a lee 
shore, stood off a few miles and hove to. Double reefed 
mizzen and put one reef in staysail, the latter not a prac- 
tical job, as the sail does not seem to be cut right for 
reefing with the full-length club laced to its foot. Blowing 
force 6 or 7 and seas very nasty; position doubtful. 
Altered course to N.W. and ran till 2 p.m.; still nothing in 
sight. Dead reckoning puts us 5 miles into the middle of 
Cornwall! 

4 p.M., made after trawler to ask our position, but he 
cracked on sail and we gave it up; he was probably a 
Frenchman out of bounds and didn’t want to meet us. 
These trawlers ¢arry sail most annoyingly. Mizzen top- 
pinglift parted while reefing (boom hung on it instead of 
in gallows, as should be done) dropping second mate 
Rawle into the water up to his waist. 

5:30 p.M., sun broke through long enough to give us a 
sight, line of position running N. 14 degrees east, about 10 
miles off the Lizard. First mate eats five dinners, but only 
the last one remains aboard. Sailed slowly N.W. at dusk; 
at 9 p.m. picked up Lizard light dead ahead, bearing 
N.W. about 8 miles distant. 

11:30 P.M., headland loomed up suddenly ahead; 
turned sharp east; still quite thick. Wind flat and big slop 
running, so started engine. Tide off Lizard Point had set 
us up to the west. 

Tuesday, July 31st. From below, skipper announces 
our course to Falmouth. 12:40 a.m., Manacle Rocks light 
buoy close abeam. Nasty night, very cold, and everybody 
wet through from the day’s dirt. Goodwin took her in, 
and, with the help of the perfect system of harbor lights, 
at 2:15 a.M., anchored in Falmouth Harbor astern 
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HEN the season opens Palmer Bros. 
usually have from 300 to 600 engines 
ready for shipment. Later it’s an entirely 
different story. 
Yes, time is short when you are trying to get 
overboard . . . but not so short as to jus- 
tify starting the season with a patched up 
job on an engine that should have been a 
tender mooring long ago. 
When your engine has outlived its useful- 
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NORFOLK, VA. 
Gas Engine & Boat Corp. 
7 Marine Supply C 
ne Su oO. 
SEATT 


» WASH. 
Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
VANCOUVER, B. C 
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Distributors 













ness, replace it. Only with dependa- 
ble power can you gain the full 
enjoyment out of sailing. 

Palmer Engines are dependable. New de- 
signs, free from faddish freaks give light- 
ness, compactness with the same old 
Palmer sturdiness. There is a Palmer en- 
gine for every type of boat. 

See our local agent or write us direct for 
details. 


PALMER BROTHERS ENGINES, INC. 
Cos Cob, Connecticut 








BILOXI, MISS. 

F. B. Kennedy 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

89-3d Av. Bet. 12th & 13th Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

514 E. Pratt St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

631 Arch 





V. M. Dafoe, 1100 Powell St. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Street 
122 South Ocean St. PORTE AD, ME 
TAMPA, FLA. and Pier 
Ft. of Whiting St. BOSTON, MASS. 
MIAMI, FLA -) oy" Co. 
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B. E. Schubert, 1008 N. W. 8th St. Road 
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WORLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT—No. 2 
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Want Some 


STOCK 


in the Byrd- Antarctic 
Power & Light Company? 


HIS company has the exclusive franchise for the 

town of Little America, Great Ice Barrier, Ant- 
arctica. The town has 42 inhabitants, five houses, air- 
plane hangars, and a wireless station that calls New York 
as nonchalantly as you call the grocer. 


Every house in Little America takes current from the 
Company. Commander Byrd and his aides study their 
maps under electric lights as bright as those in your 
own home. And electricity sparks the words across 
10,000 miles of ether when Russell Owen sends his daily 
dispatches to the newspapers of Great America. 


Two small Kohler Electric Plants supply all the 
current for Little America. We recommend this stock, 
when, and if issued, for we know the dependability of 
Kohler Electricity. 


Approved by noted yachtsmen 


Five Kohler plants in all are serving the Byrd Expedi- 
tion’s base and supply ships — convincing proof of the 
reliability that these machines have demonstrated to 
those who know good electrical equipment. 


In particular, you will find yachtsmen among the most 
enthusiastic in their approval of Kohler Electric Plants. 
Some of the most famous pleasure craft in American 
waters use Kohler Electricity for light and auxiliary 
power. The coupon will bring information about marine 
models in capacities ranging from 800 watts to 10 K. W. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


Kohler Co. [I ofa a Rem ad UN SD S227" Pins 


Founded 1873 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
a 


Kohier Co., Kohler, Wis. VY 5§-1-29 


Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 
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Looking for a leak in an air mattress. 


of ship Cutty Sark. Large drinks. Cris, Marshall and Good- 
win up till 4:30 snugging the ship down. The skipper 
sleeps soundly for the first time in 25 days. 10:30 a.m., 
visited by customs officers and harbor master. Raining 
fairly hard; breakfast, with heavy cream, brought out 
by a boatman. 1 P.M., several hands ashore to send cables, 
change money and buy new slickers. Later, all ashore for 
tea at the Royal Cornwall Yacht Club, where we were 
most hospitably received. 

Time of passage, port to port, 25 days and about 14 
hours. Average day’s run on passage, 133.76 miles. 
Best.day’s run, 190 miles; poorest, 58. 

Wednesday, August 1st. Three men from Burt’s ship- 
yard aboard to varnish bright work, most of the varnish 
having disappeared. Visited the Cutty Sark. Many visi- 
tors, among others, J. R. K. Warneford, John and 
C. P. Foster, and Conor O’Brien. 

After being weather-bound for two days at Falmouth 
we got under way on August 4th and ran under the engine 
most of the way to Dartmouth Harbor. The next day, 
being anxious to get to Cowes for Cowes Week, we were 
under way at 5:35 a.M. to catch fair tide in the Channel. 
We have found already that one must “play the tides’’ 
if he wants to get anywhere on this coast. Engined down 






























Warm weather costume in the ascendant. 


the Dart. 6:00 A.m., no wind. 12 noon, ditto. Headed 
up for Portland, current having headed us again. Just 
under the Bill picked up brisk west wind, and filled away 
again, running close under the high cliffs. Balloon jib set. 
4:10 p.m., St. Albans Head abeam. Started engine to 
run through heavy tide rip against us. 8 P.M., picked up 
Needles Lights. 9:15, anchored in Yarmouth Roads. 

Monday, August 6th. Under way at 10, with Mrs. and 
Miss McClintock aboard. Ran up the Solent with a fair 
tide, passing Britannia, Shamrock, Westward, Lulworth 
and White Heather and others, racing down. Anchored off 
Cowes at 12 o’clock; chivied out of the fairway by boat- 











man Harry Speed, who becomes our liaison agent with 
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AN UNDERWATER EXHAUST GOING FASTER THAN WE 
WOULD CUT DOWN WOULD WITH IT OFF.BESIDES, 
SPEED AND POWER / ITS QUIETER THAN A MUFFLER 





AND ENTIRELY FUMELESS 
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and FASTWIN 
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Four Evinrude 


Twins” 


Besides 20 H.P. 
Speeditwin, illus- 
trated, choose from 
these: Fastwin, 14° 


H. A size, a 
speed, a price for 
every boat and 

buyer. 
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UNDERWATER 
EXHAUST 


The high pitched staccato tone of last year’s quiet 
Evinrude muffler is transformed into a pleasing, 
low toned drone with this new underwater exhaust. 


This latest Evinrude development for further quiet- 
ing exhaust noises goes important steps beyond 
anything heretofore offered in all the nineteen 
years of Evinrude engineering. 


Quietness with More Speed 


This tested Evinrude Underwater Exhaust dis- 
charges burned gases underneath the surface of the 
water—noticeably bettering muffler quietness, but 
without the power and speed loss which the con- 
ventional muffler causes on Speeditwin and Fastwin, 
where power and speed are primary desires. 
This phenomenal result of getting at least as much 
speed out of a muffled motor as if no muffling was 
used at all, solves a problem which has baffled 
engineers for years. Gone, too, are all unpleasant 
exhaust fumes, being atomized at water level. 

Write for FREE 32-page Evinrude Year Book. 

EVINRUDE DIVISION 
Outboard Motors Corporation 


28 Twenty Seventh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


See our big exhibit at the National Outdoor 
Show, Coliseum, Chicago, May 6 to 11. 

















































num in one piece. 





Why Evinrude Underwater Muffling Increases Power 


First, the exhaust drum and 
gas-contracting funnel are very 
sturdy, being cast of alumi- 









Third, the turning propeller 
and forward movement of the 
7 motor through the water create 
a terrific suction at the under- 
water outlet. Gases are liter- 
ally sucked out of the motor 
and the way cleared for the 


Second, large radiating fins next discharge. There is ac- 
hasten the cooling N tually no more back pressure 
tracting of gases. ....— — than if the e ing was 
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First Street near Front 
115 E. 


Evinrude Factory Branches — Sales and Service 
512 Second Ave., S., - 


- Minneapolis, Minn. 64 King ee W. - - Toronto 2, Ont. Can. 
ok sail orfolk, Va. 117-119 Broadway - - - - - Oakland, Calif. 
- - New York, N. Y. 124 Second St. -------- ortland, Ore 
eecece Boston, Mass. Seattle, Wash. 


79 Columbia St. - - - - - - + 
6304 E. Jefferson Ave. - - - - D Mich. 
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We expect 


to continue the use 


of your equipment 
on our new yachts.” 


—COX & STEVENS 





Li YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 





COx & STEVENS. tne. 
24) MADISON AVENUE 


Setease) 
NEW YORH CIty Bovember 14, 1928+ 


The American Engineering Co., 
Hew York, ¥.¥. 
Con tlemen:~ 














We have for many years used on 
verious of our lerge yachts, equipment and suxil- 
jaries of your manufacture. 


we 
your equipment io 


expect to continue t 
our new yechte, and 
every possible success. 


Very truly yoare, 
COX @ STEVERS.. 
Ww irs ° 


| pac/ps 





A-E-CO 
Horizontal 
Electric Hoist 


UNCHALLENGED —T 
the high standard of quality 
in the deck machinery of 
the handsome new yacht 
“Arcadia, equipped with 
A-E-CO Horizontal Electric 
Hoist for the quick handling 


of boats and stores. 


American Engineering 
Company 


2432 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the shore. Anchored again, close to the Dolly Varden, Mr. 
Tom Ratsey’s cutter. Soon afterwards Mr. Ratsey came 
out in his launch and very kindly moored us himself in a 
better place. He superintended the mooring with two 
anchors laid upand down the current, with the cables seized 
together at the water line. This was new to this crew, but 
we are not used to anchoring in a tremendously crowded 
open roadstead with a three-knot current or better. 
Estimates made of the number of yachts anchored in sight 
varied from 300 to 600! Mostly sailing vessels and of 
greatly varying types; much more interesting than the 
same number of yachts would be in American waters. 
Dinner at Gloucester Hotel. 

So ended our Transatlantic passage. We were joined 
at Cowes by C. S. Cooke and cruised in English waters 
the rest of August. In speaking of this cruise we cannot 
say enough for the hospitality, interest, helpfulness, 
courtesy, and general all-round ‘‘niceness’’ of British 
yachtsmen, officials, yacht clubs, and many others, to say 
nothing of His Majesty’s Navy, as represented by a 
number of officers and sailors who did us favors which we 
could only repay by thanks and, occasionally, pink gins. 





The Rejuvenation of the Hesperus 
(Continued from page 82) 


The mast was then rounded and tapered on an ordinary 
power planer. 

A rudder was made from odds and ends of Georgia pine. 
It was found that swells set up by steamers passing near 
the mooring damaged the rudder if left on the boat. To 
make the rudder easily removable and still prevent it from 
coming off accidentally, the device shown in Figure 3 was 
adopted. Screw eyes were set in the stern and rudder post 
so that when the rudder was put in place the eyes regis- 
tered. The rudder was then secured in place by dropping 
a quarter-inch welding rod through a hole in the tiller and 
through the openings in the screw eyes. By having the 
holes in the screw eyes somewhat larger than the rod, 
the rudder can be easily put in place, even in rough water. 

Ballasting a small sailboat properly is difficult since the 
weight of the helmsman and passengers account for such 
a large proportion of the total displacement. I soived the 
problem on the Hesperus by placing about two hundred 
pounds of ballast well forward, just abaft the mast. 
This gave good stability and kept her well trimmed fore 
and aft when the helmsman was in the boat alone. By 
carrying additional passengers amidships it was found 
that the fore and aft trim was not affected by the number 
of ‘persons on board. 

As finally rerigged, the Hesperus was found to be well 
balanced. She will sail for miles at a time with the helm 
lashed. She is not fast — no attempt was made to pro- 
duce a racing craft. In a fresh breeze, however, she has a 
surprising turn of speed, considering her heavy hull and 
moderate sail area. In a seaway she is dry and very able. 
She is neat in appearance and has given her owner, his 
family, and friends many hours of the finest of sports, 
sailing. This she has given at a very small outlay of 
money. During two seasons she has cost, including the 
purchase price, not more than sixty dollars. 

This article has not been written in a boastful vein. I 
have no false pride of accomplishment. What I have done 
with the Hesperus could have been done by anybody 
interested in sailing, who has an average amount of me- 
chanical skill and ingenuity. The object of this article has 
been to demonstrate that to own and operate a small 
sailboat is not necessarily expensive. If, by relating my 
experiences with the Hesperus, I can encourage one per- 
son, who may have been denied the pleasure of sailing 
through fear of expense, to get afloat in his own craft, 






































NEW LUERSSEN CRUISER — 


— TWO MORE BUILDING — 








This latest Luerssen-built Cruiser is 
56 long with a beam of 11’ 6”. Her 
accommodations include the own- 
er’s quarters, guest room, dining 
salon, tub and shower bath, galley 
and comfortable crew's quarters. 


























Powered with 2-110 H. P. Maybach en- 
gines, giving her a speed of 18 M.P.H., 
$32,500. Powered with 2-200 H. P. Sterling 
Petrels—22 M. P.H.—$34,500. Both prices 
include complete equipment and New York 
delivery. Write for blue prints and further 
particulars. 





MAYBACH MOTORS x~ LUERSSEN YACHTS 
F. W. VON MEISTER, GENERAL AGENT 578 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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TREIBER 
DIESELS 


One-Third the Space 
One-Sixth the Weight 





























Arthur Rousseau’s “‘Six,’”” May-Be, in a hard thrash to windward. 






Heavy Weather at Los Angeles 
set ae (Continued from page 51) 


FoRTY-FIVE-Foot CLAss 



















6.cylinder Treiber Diesel, built in sizes 100 and 150 b.p. Electric Thorobred Matt Walsh 1 2 isl 
Started. Can also be hand cranked—using an exclusive patented device. Vagabond Clarence White 2 1214 
Holdiran William Walker 3 6 billie: 
Almardine II G. C. Urlin 6 .§ e 5 
. . . : Wiletie William Watson 4 3s ? 
With the advent of the Treiber Diesel engine Gana Wail pee del 7 
—the Yacht Engine par excellence — which Malabar A. Maddock 7 4 7 
Jubilo J. M. Dicksori a 3 


occupies but one-third the space and scales 
but one-sixth the weight of ordinary Diesels 
— owners of yachts, both large and small, have 
universally recognized and acclaimed it as just 
what they have been waiting for. 


*Holdiran, Almardine Ii and Wiletie all awarded third place trophies. 


By 














Investigation will prove that the thrill of com- 
muting speed — the security of safety from fire 
— the comfort resultant from quiet and freedom 
from vibration — and the economy of Diesel 
operation, a// can be obtained on/y by the instal- 
lation of a Treiber Diesel. 











The Treiber Bulletins fully descriptive of this 
progressively different Yacht Diesel will be 
gladly mailed upon request. Treiber sizes regu- 
larly range from 65 to 3000 h.p., with larger 
sizes specially designed and built to meet prac- 
tically any H.P. or service requirement. 













TREIBER | fete 
DIESEL ENGINE CORP.| @ | 
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| CC. D. Wiman with the Don Lee Trophy won by his ‘“‘R,” 
Alert IV. 
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CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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BQlenced Evhaust 


—~withoyt ANY Loss of Power 


A Lockwood Feature that Makes 
Every Water Motoring Occasion So Much 


More Enjoyable 


The long-wanted improvement in Outboard Motors is here. 
Lockwood Engineers have solved the problem of silencing exhaust noises and 
removing gas fumes. Today you will find waiting for you at your Lockwood 
Dealer’s, an entirely new experience in outboard operation. Get into a boat 
driven by the New— 


LOCKWOOD 


“SILENT CHIEF” 


and see for yourself how— 
—Loud Exhaust Noises are gone 
—Disagreeable Gas Fumes are removed. 
The most remarkable fact about this new Lockwood achievement is this— 


There is No Loss of Power 
The Lockwood Chief, always famous for power and great speed, 


holder of 10 out of 12 1928 Official American records for Motors of its class, is 
actually increased in power and speed by this New Lockwood Improvement. 


No Other Motor Offers You ALL These Advantages 


First — Matchless s in its class as proven 10 times out of 12 by official records. 

Second — Silenced Exhaust without any loss of power. 

Third — Elimination of gas fumes. 

Fourth — Continuous automatic lubrication of both main and crank-pin bearings. 

Fifth — The ‘“‘Lockwood Pilot’’ — an exclusive safety feature which ‘takes hold of the 
Motor when you let go,’’ leaves both hands free, holds your boat to its course and prevents 
sudden reverse. 

In addition to these five major features, there are also—Protected Bakelite Gasoline 
Gauge, Improved Lockwood Carburetor, New Convenient Finger Tip Control, 






































Convenient 


Purchase Terms Pumpless Cooling System, and the Extra Powerful Fly Wheel Magneto. 
arp . sped k eg b Other Lockwood Motors for this Season Include 
mos 1ocaw q The Lockwood ‘‘Racing Chief’’—a Motor that is ali that the name implies, 


ers to those who wish : ; ; ; tod 
equipped with twin carburetors and fresh oill ubrication. 
oo nae ts eee The Lockwood “Ace” —A501b. Outboard developing about 7 H. P. and 
instead of capital holder of every 1928 Official American Speed Record for motors of its class 
. Write or send coupon today for copy of the New Lockwood Catalog. 


Lockwood Division 


Outboard Motors Corporation 
932 So. Jackson St., Jackson, Mich. 
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What Is the Best 
Speed for Your Boat? 


RELIABLE speed indicator will 

tell you easily what your boat’s 
most efficient speed is. Then it will 
help you keep her at that speed. 

A glance at the dial—placed any- 
where you wish it—shows just how fast 
you are running. A great help in navi- 
gating by chart and compass—and a 
splendid check on your power plant 
always. 

These devices have been fully tested 
and proved to be dependable gauges. 
They are giving valuable service to own- 
ers of small and large boats of all types. 

Passage of boat through 
the water creates the pres- 
sure which is indicated on 
the dials. There is no con- 
nection with the motive 
power, noris towage of aux- 
iliary apparatus required. 


National Marine Speed Indicator. 
4 Models, $25.00, $30.00, $35.00, 
$40.00, for speeds up to 15, 25, 
35, 60 M. P. H. 


National Marine Speed Indicator 
and Log. 
2 Models, $100.00 and 
$120.00, for speeds up d } 
to 35 and 60 M.P.H., (bess—es 
and trip as well as 
total mileage. 































Write today for our catalog 


THE NATIONAL LOCK WASHER COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
2831 
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Postscript’s Winter Cruise 
(Continued from page 73) 


inexcusable sin, apparently — to work on Good Friday. 
And so, being in doubt as to the date, the elder of the 
two sisters, who must.have been nearly 90 years old, had 
adopted the wise course of not working at all, although it 
was still only February. We took pity on them and made a 
copy of a calendar, showed them how to cross off each sun- 
set, and thus unwittingly sent Fanny back to work for 
another month. As she took up her sisal knife and began 
trimming and paring we were not quite sure whether her 
mumblings were blessings for the information we had so 
glibly imparted or just audible sighs at having no further 
excuse for idleness. 

The sisters had rather roundabout ways of reckoning 
their ages in the absence of the family Bible which was 
lost in a trunk somewhere. They knew they were grown up 
at the time of our Civil War, and they had vivid recollec- 
tions of a hurricane in ’66. They had been living alone on 
Bell Cay for 20 years, and only once in a few years would 
they venture away as far as Nassau or Exuma. Their last 
trip to Nassau had been for the sole purpose of “‘ bringing 
the law”’ on a stray dog that had gotten to their island 
and habitually preyed upon their provisions. The law had 
issued a rather vague mandamus that the dog should be 
deported forthwith, and the O’Brian sisters had returned 
triumphantly with it to their island, only to realize as 
time went on that a mandamus means nothing to a hungry 
dog. So when we visited them, a year after their return 
from Nassau, they still had the mandamus, and the dog. 

But they were as kind-hearted as they were simple, and 
as their larder had been shy of sugar, tea, and milk since 
November, we brought some of each ashore and in return 
were given lessons in the art of native cooking — which is 
best described as the science of making something out of 
nothing. Nor was our quest for knowledge along this line 
a purposeless one; we had left Nassau with 45 cents in our 
pockets, and it was hundreds of miles to the bank in 
Jamaica; hundreds of miles as the crow flies, and Post- 
script bears no resemblance to a crow when the winds are 
dead ahead. 

Our initial dish consisted of conch stew, a delicious 
affair, but one requiring preparation bordering almost on 
a ritual. For there were at least ten separate operations 
upon the unsuspecting conch before he was dropped into 
the boiling grease in company with various vegetables. 
First, he was located and brought to the surface by the 
deft toes of Fanny O’Brian — no mean accomplishment in 
itself — and then thrown upon the beach to await the 
gathering of more unfortunates. Presently, his shell was 
cracked against that of a brother, and he was thereafter 
knifed viciously. At about this point he ceased to be an 
unsuspecting conch, but the operations continued apace. 
He was dragged from his shell, washed, cleaned, and 
skinned, and then carried along the beach to a flat rock 
where a wooden mallet that had seen years of similar 
service was brought into violent action upon him. This 
walloping was casually referred to as ‘‘bruising.’’ The 
conch, quite dead, was cleaned and washed again, as were 
the hands of the murderer, who then carried her victim 
homeward with a nonchalance all out of keeping with the 
success of the undertaking. Imagine our glowing sense of 
triumph when we returned from our first amateur conch- 
hunt a few days later! 

Fanny also baked bread for us in an iron pot outdoors, 
but the mysteries of concocting the necessary leaven from 

corn meal savored of witchcraft and we failed to master 
even the fundamentals. But the bread was quite edible, so 
there was some material accomplishment even if the event 
was not a complete educational success. By the time the 
bread was ready the sisters had devoted the entire day 
to us, so we rowed out to the boat and returned with an- 
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For Sale 


—and Immediate Delivery! 


A fast, new, 50 foot Consolidated Day 
Cruiser—with an all mahogany hull 
—2 cockpits (forward and aft)—own- 
er’s double cabin, with beautifully 
finished, tastefully decorated dress- 


ing room. 


Spacious, inviting deck house, galley 
and sleeping quarters for six and 
crew. Powered with 170 h. p. Speed- 
way engine. Speed 20 miles an hour. 
Immediate Delivery, subject to prior 
sale. Write today for complete infor- 
mation. 


MOTOR YACHTS PLAYBOATS 


CRUISERS COMMUTERS 
5 RUNABOUTS TENDERS 


Ppectnnay 


DIESEL AND GASOLINE ENGINES 


CONSOLIDATED 


SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK 











For nearly 50 years Consolidated 

Craft have enjoyed the enthusiastic 

endorsement of the leading yachts- 
men of the world. 





We invite consultations —ask 
us for suggestions or literature 
concerning any type of pleas- 
ure boat. 
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No Fire Hazard! 


You can safely take your 
family in the 


Humphreys 
38 Pilot 


The Newest Humphreys Diesel Cruiser 





The Length Over All 38’— Beam 10'6” — Draft 
3’—Power Plant One 6 cyl. 60 h. p. Diesel 

Engine. Cruising Radius 1,000 miles. Cruising 

3 8 PILOT Speed 13-14 miles per hour. Accommodations 
for 6, plus paid hand. Equipment complete. 


ad insistent was the demand of yachtsmen that we add a 
38-footer to the Humphreys line of Diesel cruisers, 

we just couldn’t escape the Pilot. So here she is! Right 

now she’s building for a goodly number of owners. 


She possesses the ample accommodations of a much 
larger boat and the snug convenience of her size. She 
sleeps six, plus crew of one. Her cruising radius is 1,000 
miles! The fire hazard is no longer present. It costs next 
to nothing to operate her. She’s Diesel! 


The Motor Boat Show Demonstrated the Public’s 
Approval of Diesels. 


Since then many tests made of Diesel Power for aero- 
planes, because of fire safety, added flying distance, etc., 
ate directing public attention most forcibly of late to 
this type of power. The yacht owner will do well to add 
Diesel advantages to his cruising. And the Humphreys 
Squadron has already proved how thoroughly Diesel 
Engines can be adapted to the small pleasure yacht. 


A visit to our New York Office or a quick trip to our 
yards at Keyport, New Jersey, will give you the oppor- 
tunity to inspect Diesel and Humphreys advantages. For 
we are now building a dozen or more such cruisers. 


Write for complete specifications and information on the 
New Humphreys Diesel 38-foot Pilot. 
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other can of condensed milk, which was considered ample 
reward for their efforts. 

We spent a week or ten days amongst the Exuma cays, 
cool days of brilliant sun and sparkling water, days of 
easy leisure. And all this time the northeast Trades 
(which we had dreamed about) were blowing, blowing 
strong and steady — from the southeast. 

We perused the hydrographic charts for the hundredth 
time; yes, February, March, northeast predominating ; we 
rolled them up again. Well, when the wind did shift we'd 
be ready for it; we’d do some sailing. Ah, that was it! We 
wanted to sail more and loaf in harbors less. We had come 
thirteen hundred miles — and taken three and a half 
months to do it. Yes, it was fun of course, but sailing is 
fun, too. And Postscript was meant to sail; had we not said 
something about building her ‘‘to take the weather as she 
found it”? Perhaps we had been too easy; we had coddled 
her. Or was it ourselves that we had coddled? More likely 
that was it. 

Five hundred miles to Port Antonio, Jamaica. Another 
eight hundred to Havana. Twelve hundred from there to 
Barnegat. Big figures, these, but with free winds Post- 
script could eat them up. Where’s the trysail then — the 
storm jib—the sea anchor? Activity now; even the 
princely cat scurried out of our way. Trade winds to 
Jamaica, and from there to Yucatan Channel, but what 
after that? Only the current of the Gulf Stream, and that 
perhaps too rough to stay in for long at a time. 

Well, we’d push along anyway, head winds or not. 

So out one morning from Galliot Cut with a giddily 
falling barometer, and the fiendish hope that something 
would happen to the weather in keeping with Postscript’s 
rejuvenation. 

(To be Continued) 





New York Y. C. Thirty-Foot Class to Celebrate its 
Silver Jubilee 


(Continued from page 62) 


members now favor such a change. The consensus of 
opinion among the owners, however, seems to be that the 
“Thirties” are as good a class today as they ever were and 
they see no reason for changing, as not only would the 
new rigs themselves be expensive but many of the boats 
would have to be practically rebuilt to withstand the 
strains of the taller masts. 

A few of the ‘‘ Thirties,”’ of course, have dropped out of 
the racing lists, and one is now yawl-rigged. They make 
good cruising boats, which is one of their charms. But, 
thanks not only to the boats but to the calibre of the men 
who have almost invariably owned them, they have al- 
ways been a strong racing class, and have seen many 
others come and go in the Long Island Sound racing — 
the Jewels, the Larchmont one-designs, the ‘‘Q’s,’’ the 
large sloop class of ‘‘65’s’”’ with such boats as Aurora and 
Winsome, the Stamford schooners and the Sound schoon- 
ers, and many more. They were stronger last summer than 
the ‘‘Forties”’ or “‘ Fifties,” though the two latter classes 
should pick up this year. Ten of the ‘‘Thirties” raced 
regularly in 1927 and about as many in 1928. Judging 
from the pre-season enthusiasm and the special races for 
them which have been arranged for 1929 in honor of their 
silver jubilee, they should be stronger this summer than 
for many years past. Perhaps they will observe a thirtieth, 
or even a thirty-fifth, anniversary, which would be a 
miracle indeed. 

To chronicle the various changes in ownership and 
names that the eighteen boats have passed through would 
tax the space of a single article, but the record includes 
many famous yachting names, past and present. 





The explanation of the survival and present popularity 
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From Every Viewpoint — a MASTERPIECE 
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A fully illustrated 32-page cata- 
log describing all Scripps models 
will be sent on request 


tone skilled engineer is unwittingly an artist. Whatever his creation, 

be it staunch and true structurally, it is ever pleasing to the eye. 
From whatever angle you may view a SCRIPPS its mechanical perfection 
reveals itself in the compact simplicity of its outline, in its sturdy yet 
graceful contour. Every detail reflects the touch of the deft technician. 
Each of its smooth lines is suggestive of sheer power, endurance, stamina, 
determination—the will to do. 

No motor presents a more compact assembly than the SCRIPPS. 
Each accessory is snuggled closely to its body, yet each is conveniently 
accessible. Manifolds are within the overall width of the engine bed. 
Reverse gear housing is neatly tapered and uncluttered with accessories. 
Overall height is such that the complete motor slips readily beneata the 
flush hatch of the runabout or the low bridge of the cruiser. In length 
it appropriates not one inch of space which might be better devoted to 
cockpit or cabin. 


Ten models—15 to 200 Horse Power. High speed and medium duty. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY 5833 LINCOLN AVE., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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* THE MOTOR THAT CROSSED THE ATLANTIC + 
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Plenty of room in the 
new Baby Gar “30” 























































| DEALERS: A material 
expansion in Gar 
Wood representation 
is now under way. 
Those who can repre- 
sent a distinguished 
product to a dis- 
tinguished clientele 
are invited to in- 
vestigate this profit 
opportunity. 
















Two's COMPANY 


with Baby Gar—but three's 
no crowd. Eleven people 
may dispose themselves 
comfortably in the luxurious 
cockpits of even the small- 
est of Baby Gars. 


And when we say “comfort- 
ably’’— that’s what we 
mean. For experts agree 
that “Baby Gar” is the soft- 
est riding, DRIEST runabout 
that's built. Idling through 
limpid waters, planing at 
half or two-thirds speed, or 
flashing with open throttle 
over summer seas, you'll 
discover the most entranc- 
ing sport in all the world. 
We suggest, however, that 
you test these statements 
for yourself. The Gar Wood 
dealer in your community 
will enjoy showing you what 
Baby Gar will do. And if 
you do not knowthis gentle- 
man, send us a note today 
and we'll put you in touch 
with him. 


Baby Gar “30’— 
30-32 m.p.h. - $2,950-$3,550 


Baby Gar “’40"— 

40-42 m.p.h. - $4,500-$5,350 
Baby Gar “50"— 

48-50 m.p.h. - - $8,950 
Baby Gar “55"— 

53-55 m.p.h. - - $10,950 
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of the ‘‘Thirties” is, I think, to be found in the type of 
men who have owned and sailed them. Men and boats 
make a class. And as to the quality of the boats, you have 
only to remember how frequently men who have once 
been in the class and sold out of it have either bought 
back their old boats — sometimes at a considerable ad- 
vance in cost — or bought other ‘‘ Thirties.” 

The ‘‘Thirties,” old as they are, have everything that 
makes a good racing yacht on the Sound. Fast drifters in 
the lightest of airs, they can still thrash out to windward 
in great style in a blow. And yet — most unusual in a 
modern racing boat — they are really good, comfortable 
cruisers for their inches, and the class rules keep them so. 
Last spring the so-called Eight-Metre one-design class 
was brought out on the Sound, avowedly to replace the 
‘‘Thirties,’” but while the new class are good boats, equal 
in speed if not in comfort to the ‘‘ Thirties,’ I have yet to 
talk to a ‘‘Thirty”’ owner who feels that the boats need 
replacing, or who would trade his ‘‘Thirty”’ for the best 
‘“‘Kight”’ in the class. 

One interesting item of note in checking over the list of 
the eighteen original boats is that thirteen have been ac- 
tive in the racing during one or both of the past two 
seasons, and that with one exception (the boat rerigged as 
a yawl), every one of the original yachts is easily avail- 
able, if her owner chooses, for the jubilee program which 
enthusiastic owners are arranging for this summer. 





The Adventures of Captain Howard Blackburn 
(Continued from page 60) 


During the night the wind blew quite strong and it 
was cold, but fortunately the dory shipped no water. 
I did not dare to sleep for fear of freezing, but placed 
myself back to the wind and, clasping my arms around 
one of the thwarts, kept moving forwards and backwards 
all night, without cessation. 

As the night came to a close the wind died away until 
it was nearly calm when morning broke. The dory had 
evidently drifted shorewards during the night, for as 
soon as it was light the land could be plainly seen. With 
the first appearance of dawn the drag was pulled in and I 
began to row for the land. The sun rose out of the sea, 
bright and clear. It is rarely that one sees so fine a winter 
day off the Newfoundland coast as that day proved to be. 

My spell at the oars brought me gradually nearer the 
land, and early in the afternoon the Little River Rocks 
were passed. These are about seven miles from the shore. 
Just before sundown I was close to the shore —a high, 
steep and rugged coast — but no indication of a harbor 
or an entrance of any kind could at first be seen. Turning 
my head just then and looking over my shoulder nearly 
in the direction the boat was heading, I saw a small 
house at the foot of a steep hill bordering the entrance to 
a river. But this brought only bitter disappointment, for 
the first glance convinced me that the cabin was un- 
occupied, and the chance of securing food or water there 
was exceedingly slim. 

The dory’s bow was pointed up river and I rowed be- 
yond the cabin against a strong current for about three- 
quarters of a mile, meanwhile keeping an anxious lookout 
for anything which would indicate the presence of in- 
habitants. But not a sign of life was seen, and, feeling 
the strain of pulling against the stream I was compelled 
to turn back toward the river’s mouth. Near the old 
cabin was a little stage or wharf, alongside of which I 
brought the dory and made her fast. On the wharf was a 
small shanty in which was a half barrel of pickled cod. 
Taking one of the fish out of the brine I put it into the 
snow to freshen. I have never been able to determine why 
I did this, for there was on board the dory the fresh cod 
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Jependable — 


Always of equal high quality, being made from specially select- 
ed High Gravity 100 per cent. Pennsylvania crude oil — always 
the same accurate ease of starting, fair weather or foul, hot or 
cold. Empire Marine Oil gives efficient, dependable service. 
Four years from now your motor will be the same smooth 


ao source of power if this better Marine Oil is consistently used. 














EMPIRE MARINE OIL 


“ is free from acids or other impurities — has a very 
. low carbon content—a very high flash and fire 
test —a very low cold test, obtained by removal 
of all amorphous wax by a patented process — is 
refined and produced in collaboration with the 
leading Marine Engine Builders of the country 
and comes in three grades assuring a suitable oil 
for all Marine Engine Lubricating systems. 


























PENNSYLVANIA PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





































































































Cotorful murals by N. C. 
Wyeth and exquisite detail 
in its period decorations con- 
tribute to the rare beauty of 
the Hendrik Hudson Din- 
ing Room at ‘The Roosevelt. 





A, this vivid season 


when the attractions of New York 
take on a heightened interest, 
The Roosevelt beckons to those of 
cultivated taste... A hotel alive 
to the pleasant usages of city life 
with a spirit, an appeal, a gra- 
ctous air, quite distinctly its own. 
> + + 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central and 
the subways . . . Complete Travel and Steamship 
Bureau... **Teddy Bear Cave,’’ a supervised playroom 


for children of guests . . . Special garage facilities. 


BEN BERNIE and his ORCHESTRA in the GRILL 


THE ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th Street NEW YORK 


Epwarp Ciinton Fooc— Managing Director 
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which had been reserved for food when the other fish were 
thrown overboard. I had never been hungry enough, how- 
ever, to touch the fish, nor did I eat a mouthful of food 
until the next night. 

The house proved to be a deserted cabin, with neither 
doors nor windows, and snow lay knee deep on the floor. 
I then made an effort to find a well, for I was nearly 
famished with thirst, but was not successful. 

At this time the wind was blowing fresh. I returned to 
the deserted cabin for further inspection. A bunch of 
nets was hanging on a spike, and in another room was a 
bedstead or berth, having wide boards for a bottom. 
These boards were covered with snow. I turned them 
over so as to have their dry side upward, arranged a 
bunch of fishing lines for a pillow and lay down, pulling 
the fish nets over me for a cover. I felt the cold severely 
and my teeth chattered, while the suffering from thirst 
was intense. Sleep was impossible, and no doubt it would 
have been dangerous. So I passed the remainder of the 
night in pacing the floor and in eating snow to quench 
my thirst. 

At daybreak I went to the wharf intending to start in 


} the dory to the eastward in search of a harbor, and my 


heart sank within me when I saw the dory full of water, 
with nothing in her but the body of my dead companion, 
and with a big hole knocked in her side! The plug had 
been knocked out of her bottom by pounding on the 
rocks. The thwarts and oars were floating around in an 
eddy near the wharf, liable to be carried far beyond 
reach at any moment. 

The situation seemed hopeless, but after great effort, 
in spite of my swollen and misshapen hands, I contrived 
to reach the stern painter, and take a turn with it around 
a bollard on the wharf. Then I got one arm through the 
stern becket and after two or three heaves the boat was 
pulled up on the shelving ledge until the water ran.out of 
her. As soon as possible I got the body of Welch in my 
arms and made a determined effort to lift it on to the 
wharf, but it slipped from my grasp and sank in about 
twelve feet of water between the ledge and the wharf. 
It was not possible for me to recover it. However, the 
next day, after I had reached habitation and told my 
story three fishermen went in search of the body and 
brought it to Little River, where it remained until spring, 
when it was taken to Burgeo for burial in April. 

The plug was next put in the bottom of the dory and 
she was bailed out. I then saw that the large hole in her 
side would be above water, when she was afloat, but there 
was a long crack in one of the planks so near the bottom 
that it was a cause of some uneasiness. There was, how- 
ever, no time to think much of this, for as long as there 
was assurance that the dory would float, other matters 
of greater moment needed attention. 

Recovering the oars and thwarts I launched the dory 
and rowed to the eastward, first passing the Cape on the 
eastern side of the river and later entering a little bay 
known as Gulsh Cove. There were two houses at the head 
of the cove but not a sign of life could be seen. It was 
evident that no one lived there except during the fishing 
season in summer. Keeping on to the eastward I sighted 
two schooners lying becalmed about two miles from a 
headland. They were heading in the direction from which 
I had come and it now seemed certain that I was at last 
within reach of succor. I rowed with all my strength to 
intercept them, but my effort was in vain, for the wind 
breezed up before I could reach them and they left me 
behind unnoticed! 

The attempt to. get on board one of the schooners had 
brought me nearer the river than the Cape to the east- 
ward, and the wind favoring a return to the river nothing 
was left for me to do but row in that direction. When 
entering the river, close under the land on the eastern side, 
I saw on the edge of a cove on the opposite side, about a 
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THESE 
REASONS 


In seaworthiness, riding qual- 
ity and speed per horse power, 
the Dart Runabout is out- 
standing. These three advant- 
ages are not chance but due to 
very definite superiorities of 
design and construction. 


Unusual seaworthiness has 
been attained by high free- 
board, rigid and sturdy con- 
struction, and that quality, 
difficult of description, but 


Yachting 


known among yachtsmen as 
**balance.”’ 


In our files, and at your dis- 
posal, are voluntary letters of 
praise from Dart owners on 
the Atlantic Coast, the Great 
Lakes, the Gulf and the Paci- 
fic. In every case these owners 
stress the unusual seaworthi- 
ness of the Dart Runabout. 


it it 


Riding quality is a Dart ad- 
vantage that truly should be 
experienced to be appreciated. 
The Dart Runabout rides at a 
level planing angle, her prow 
lower than other boats of her 
class. 


The graceful bottom and 
sweeping sides are scientific- 
ally designed to produce a 
smooth entrance and throw 
a flat spray well away from the 
boat. This reduces pounding 
in heavy weather to a mini- 
mum. 

The third principal superiori- 
ty of the Dart is speed—not 
necessarily engines of high 
rating, but speed per horse 
power. 


it it 


This is the natural result of a 
hull designed to reduce water 
friction and give the utmost in 
smooth, well balanced riding 
quality. Dart Runabouts are 
powered with the leading 
American marine motors and 


will develop a speed of thirty- 











five to forty-two miles per 
hour—more if you are inter- 


ested. 


Dart construction has long 
been a matter of pride with 
us. The entire hull and decks 
are thefinest grade ofimported 
mahogany, matched and pol- 
ished with a cabinet maker’s 
precision. 


Keel and chines are of oak— 
a single piece extending the 








fulllength of the craft. Frames 
are of clear ash. In addition, 
each model is strengthened 
with steam bent oak frames 
from sheer to keel, copper riv- 
eted and tied across keel and 
chine. 


Dart Runabouts are built in 
three lengths, 2214 ft., 26 ft. 
and 30 ft. The two longer 
models are obtainableineither 
open or sedan design and there 
is a choice of runabout or 
speedster type in all three 
models. 


The Dart thirty foot speedster 
is Twin Screw and represents 
the ultimate in dependable 
and luxurious water travel. 


Write for complete descrip- 
tion, details, specifications 
and prices. Dealers franchises 
available in a few choice terri- 
tories. 





Dart Boats INCORPORATED 
TOLEDO: 


OHI 9O 



























Brennig's Own 
Flag Cigarettes 
on board 
“Thistle” 











A mild blend of pure Turkish 
tobacco. Jour club burgee 
and private signal reproduced 
on each cigarette: in all their 
colors. 






“The original brush 
end cigarette” 





The same flags, in colors, 
on book matches 






Prices and Illustrated Leaf- 
let upon request 


BRENNIG’S OWN 


ASTOR TRUST BUILDING 
501 Fifth Ave. at 42nd St. 





New York 
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mile and a half from the outer headlands, a small cluster 
of dwelling houses. Towards these I rowed. It was no 
easy task to cover the distance from the river’s mouth to 
the cove, for the stream ran swiftly toward the sea, artd 
there was a good deal of floating ice going down the river. 

By keeping close to the shore, taking advantage of ed- 
dies formed by projecting points — changing from side to 
side of the river to do this —I finally reached the edge 
of the ice, where it was frozen across the river, and be- 
yond which further progress in a boat was impossible. 
In this crisis I was blessed with wonderful good fortune, 
for the moon, rising over the surrounding hills, shone 
brightly upon the river as some men were crossing the 
cove on the ice at the moment when the dory ran against 
the icy barrier. Seeing the boat, they came down to meet 
me. One of them was just on the point of jumping into 
the dory, but I sang out to him to catch hold of the bow 
and haul the boat upon the ice. This injunction was com- 
plied with, and his companions also catching hold, they 
soon hauled the dory out of the water. 

The men gathered around her, all eager to hear the 
story of my experience. In the fewest possible words I 
gave them an idea of what I had passed through. But to 
impress them with the thought that my suffering was 
less acute than my appearance indicated, I asked that 
two of them take the boat and go with me down the river 
to the cabin to get the body of my companion. I did not 
tell them he was dead. They told me to go to the house, 
saying they would go for Welch, and three of them started 
in the dory. As they shoved off I told them where to find 
him. All three exclaimed: “Oh, he is dead!’’ But they 
went for the body. 

On inquiry I found that I was at the fishing settlement 
of Little River, 21 miles to the east of Burgeo. They also 
told me that if I had continued rowing to the eastward 
around the Cape, instead of trying to head off the two 
vessels to which I have referred, I would have gone into 
the little port of Cape La Hune, where there was a doctor 
and the residents were generally in comparatively com- 
fortable circumstances. They did not conceal the fact 
that they were very poor, but, nevertheless, most gen- 
erously signified their desire to do all they could for me. 

I was taken to the home of Frank Litchman, and the 
first effort of the kind people was to try to save my hands 
and feet. Therefore my boots and parts of my clothing 
were cut from my feet and the lower part of my legs. 
My feet and hands were then immersed in water to re- 
move the frost from them. A bucket full of salt was first 
thrown into the water, the experience of these people hav- 
ing taught them that brine would more readily remove 
frost from frozen flesh than fresh water. My feet and 
hands were kept in the water for about an hour, accord- 
ing to the estimate of my attendants, who had no clock 
or other timepiece and could only guess at the passage of 
time. A poultice of flour mixed with cod-liver oil was 
next applied. By this time I was very weak and as help- 
less as an infant. They lifted me into bed and covered me 
with all the quilts and boat sails they could spare from 
their ill-furnished homes. Here I remained nearly three 
months. 

I slept at last, the sleep of exhaustion, and the follow- 
ing morning found me somewhat improved, but still 
very weak. When the poultice was removed from my 
hands and feet the day after my arrival, the little finger 
on my right hand, which had been badly mutilated 
while frozen, dropped off. This did not surprise me, but 
I hoped my other fingers and my toes could be saved. 

Four days after I landed at Little River, a boat from 
the settlement succeeded in reaching Burgeo, where the 
leading facts concerning my experience and my condition 
were reported to the Rev. John Cunningham. He im- 
mediately telegraphed to the American Consul at St. 
Johns and received instructions to supply me with every- 
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IN JAPAN 


Here is a fleet of ten ferry boats operating in Osaka, Japan, all of 
which are equipped with powerful four-cylinder Kermath 50 
horsepower engines. 

The symbols reproduced above mean: Power. That is the expression 
Japanese constantly use in referring to this world-famous marine 
motor. Last year Kermath’s business in Japan increased 40%. 

Power! That’s the quality which distinguishes Kermath. Power— 
and power to spare! That’s the quality which makes Kermath 
such an outstanding favorite in all parts of the world. 

A new Kermath catalog, just published, explains in interesting 


detail the advanced features which make possible Kermath speed, 
Kermath power, Kermath dependability, Kermath economy. 


Write for your copy today. 
3 to 200 H.P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5893 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
90 King Street W., Toronto, Ontario 
New York Show Rooms— Fifth Avenue and 15th Street 


*““4 KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 
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this 16-foot natural mahogany hull; there is 
none finer built. S: with real comfort is guar- 
anteed. Designed for any type of outboard motor. 
Operated by cognate control from the driver’s 
seat. This hull will provide your family with many 
years of boating satisfaction. $395.00 


A Distinctive roomy SPEED RUNABOUT is 





Te 12-foot pa a AERO has been scientifically 
developed by aircraft eers for those who 
desire the extreme in This hull is thor- 
oughly stream-lined throughout, with its unique 
bottom of four longitudinal and two lateral 
eens, built for speeds in excess of 45 m.p.h. 
— by automobile control from on “4 





14-FOOT SPORT RUNABOUT in natural 
mahogany has been designed for those who 
— uire less accommodations than we offer in the 
PEED RUNABOUT. Built especially for type B 
and C motors. Operated by automobile control 
from driver’s seat. $300.00 





IHE SEDAN-RUNABOUT — a 16-foot custom 
built seaworthy hull in natural mahogany. 
Sliding side windows in upholstered interior and 
dome light are a few of its many attractive fea- 
tures. An Aristocrat:in every sense of the word. 
Full automobile control. $1050.00 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 
V. WITHSTANDLEY & Co., INC. 
12 Central Park West (at Columbus Circle) New York 
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thing needed. He sent provisions enough to supply one 
man for two months, which may well be considered a 
generous allowance. But as the Litchman family, with 
whom I was staying, was very large, consisting of Mr. 
Litchman, his wife, six children and twice as many grand- 
children, the food was sufficient for only about three days, 
for all fared alike in partaking of it. 

I shall not here attempt to describe the agony of mind 
and body which I was called upon to endure during the 
long weeks and months of that winter at Little River. 
There I lay helpless until April 23rd, suffering bodily tor- 
ture, half starved much of the time, as food in the settle- 
ment was short, and watching my fingers, thumbs and 
toes slowly rot away with dry gangrene, and drop off one 
after another! And this, too, when it was my belief that 
they could have been saved by competent medical skill, 
if that had been available. Those with whom my fortune 
had been cast freely shared their little all with me, and 
also shared with me the pangs of hunger, but they were 
at least free from the excruciating pains which afflicted 
me, and which, severe as they were, bore less heavily on 
me than the prospect of facing the uncertainties of the 
future with maimed and fingerless hands. 

April 22nd was a fine day and I so longed to get away 
that I implored the men to get the boat ready to take me 
to Burgeo. They left the house to do so, as I thought, 
but when they returned they told me frankly that they did 
not want me to go; that they felt I was not in condition 
to endure so long a trip in an open boat, and they hesi- 
tated to undertake the responsibility of moving me. The 
next morning the wind was fair for Burgeo, and there 
was prospect of good weather. I was determined to make 
the trip, live or die, and told the men I must be taken to 
Burgeo at once at all hazards. They carried me to the 
boat, laid me down carefully and covered me with boat 
sails. All the people in the place bade me farewell as the 
boat shoved from the shore, and expressed the hope that 
I would arrive safely and suffer no ill from the trip. In- 
deed, the entire population — men, women and children 
— followed me to the mouth of the river, some in boats, 
while others walked along the shore until the last good- 
byes were shouted to me as our boat reached out into 
the open sea and squared away with a leading wind for 
Burgeo. 

We reached our destination early that evening, without 
incident of any kind. I was taken to the house of Mr. 
James Payne, where I resided until about May 3rd, dur- 
ing which time I gained materially in strength. After that 
I made my way back to Gloucester, as best I could, via 
St. Pierre, Halifax and Boston, arriving at Glouces- 
ter on June 4th, about a month after leaving Burgeo. 
The glories of that summer day, with fields richly fra- 
grant with flowers, unavoidably contrasted themselves in 
my mind with the severity of climate and the sterility at 
Little River. 

(To be continued) 





(This narrative of the life and adventures of Howard Blackburn 
is told as nearly as practicable in the Captain’s own words, and 
was put on paper by the late Joseph W. Collins, a personal friend. 
It is based on interviews or written notes which Captain Black- 
burn supplied, and was written some thirty years ago, but never 
published in this form until now. Everything possible has been 
done to make the account accurate, and it is sent us by Captain 
Blackburn himself, as the story of his adventurous career. 

The next instalment will tell of the first single-handed voyage 
across the Atlantic in the 30-foot sloop Great Western. — Ep.] 
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AMERICAS FINEST 
MARINE OIL «.-....-- 





EVERLASTING 


This remarkable new Marine Motor Oil has been 
on the market but a few months, yet it has jumped 
into instant popularity with all those having to 
do with the lubrication of Marine Motors. 


It possesses the following necessary characteris- 
tics :-— 


1 — High resistance to oxidation 
2 — Low Carbon and gum-forming qualities 


3 — Low Pour tests 
4— Minimum change of body under extremes 


of temperatures 


It is approved by leading Marine Motor builders. 
In justice to your motor you should use GuLF- 


PRIDE. 
In sealed tins only 


Let us send you a free sample vial on request 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











—a custom-built boat 
on a standardized plan 





°° THAT?S THE 
EUDERS 422°° 


“T_JERE she comes!’’ ‘There she 

goes! ’’A glimpse of a powerful, 
glistening hull, with fair women and 
happy men at luxurious ease within the 
cockpit, a flash of white spray with a 
bright ensign shimmering through it. . . 
then merely a white ribbon wake, and a 
deep, restless longing. 















Realize that longing! Own a Luders 42! 
This year tour the uncrowded water 
highways. Turn business into pleasure by 
commuting in your own cabin runabout. 


With its popularity based on a dis- 
tinguished seven were as well as a 
distinguished appearance the Luders 42 
is found in increasing numbers off our 
fashionable yacht club floats. It may be 
called a custom-built boat on a stand- 
ardized plan. The success of the design 
and the name Luders guarantee you satis- 
faction, your own selection fs the fur- 
nishings and decorations gives expression 
to your individual taste. 


You can still secure a 42 for the coming 
season if you act a: Write or 
phone for complete details. 


LUDERS MARINE 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 






Twenty Years of Successful 
Yacht Building 
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(Continued from page 68) 


OUTBOARD FREE-FOR-ALL 


Fawdown Go Boom F. W. Proctor 
Blue Diamond C. H. Fay 
Lookinback Kid Malcolm Pope 


151 HyDROPLANEsS LTD. 


Miss California Dick Loynes 
Habana II Ramon Suero 
Smiling Dan IV Gus Walker 


BISCAYNE BABIES 


Number 23 Charles Pease 
Number 15 Gibson Bradfield 
Miss American Legion of Miami 

Beach. Dr. Horre 
Number 12 Paul Prigg 

Stock RUNABOUTS 
Mater V Miguel Macias 
Hatuey Rafael Posso 
FREE-FOR-ALL 

Hatuey Rafael Posso 
Number 23 Charles Pease 


Smiling Dan IV Gus Walker 
PRESIDENT MACHADO Cup (ONE RACE) 


Baby Buckeye 
Mater V 
Number 23 


Miguel Macias 
Charles Pease 


Miss AMERICAN LEGION OF MIAMI BEACH CUP 


Mater V 
Hatuey 


Miguel Macias 
Rafael Posso 















Miguel Macias, owner of Mater V. 


Fine Racing in Rough Water at Havana 


Mrs. Gibson Bradfield 
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Speed-boat performance 





....-cruiser comforts 





in the sensational 


MATTHEWS 
SPEED 
CRUISER 


in the famous 
Matthews 
Round-bottom hull 


+ the most talked 


No boat of recent years has had such a profound 
effect on cruiser design as this smart and racy speed 
cruiser which less than a year ago came from the 
draughting boards of the Matthews designers. No 
other boat so quickly made itself the talk of the 
power-yacht world! And yet while it was quickly 
followed by other boats intended for like use, the 
Matthews Speed Cruiser is still a boat apart from 
all others. . . . Much of the tremendous success of 


the Speed Cruiser is directly traceable, not only to the clever 
designing, racy lines, and general all-around smartness, but also 
to the typical husky round-bottom hull construction which so 
thoroughly embodies all the Matthews skill and experience 
in building cruisers of utmost seaworthiness and staunchness. 
Sturdily safe in all weathers, the Speed Cruiser nevertheless 
delivers thrilling performance for the boat-lover who craves 
action—23 to 25 miles per hour with Kermath 150 h.p. marine 
engine as standard equipment. Write for literature with action 
pictures, interior views and detailed arrangement plan to scale. 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


PORT CLINTON, OHIO 


Designers and Builders of Boats of Distinction ’ 









Si 


-of boat 


“Complete cruiser accommodations" 
means exactly what it says. Space has 
been used with utmost ingenuity, pro- 
viding a cabin with four individual 
pullman berths, with mahogany 
buffet, wardrobe, lockers, etc.; com- 
plete toilet and galley; and ample room 
for ten to twelve in comfort on day 
runs. These views give only a hint of 
the likeable comforts and conveniences. 
Above, a partial view of the galley. 
Below, looking forward through cabin 
proper to instrument panel in forward 
cockpit from which the boat is driven. 
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of the day 


SALES and SERVICE : Belle Isle Boat and Engine Co., 8777 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. Bruns, Kimball & Co., Cor. Fifth Ave. and 15th St.; New York Gity. 
Wm. V. Masson, 421 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Walter H. Moreton Corp., 1045 Commonweath Ave., Boston. Lake Erie Yacht Brokerage Corp., 1365 West 417th 
St., Cleveland. Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales, Times Bldg., Alton, IIl.,and 1900 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. R. Sealy, Commerce Bldg., Galveston, Texas. Robert V. Staats, 


Inc., 3000 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. J. A. Scarlett, 436 East 2nd St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE 


WINNER'S 
STORY 


OF 
THE 


OCEAN 


RACE 
TO 


SPAIN 


== 

== 
2 
3 


Owner, W. B. Bell 


A book worth owning 


‘**A notable addi- 
tion to the libraries 
of yachtsmen and 
lovers of sea litera- 
ture.” — Oakland 


Tribune. 


“A highly interest- 
ing tale of an epic 
contest.’ — Boston 
Transcript. 


‘For all who have 
ever felt the spell of 
the sea.”’ — 


Globe. 


‘““A book for every 
sportsman and for 
every lover of the 
sea.” — Sportsman’s 


Digest. 


A full and extraordinarily in- 
teresting account of the win- 
ning yacht Elena’s dash across 
the Atlantic in 16 days from 
New York to Santander and 
her reception in Spain. Photo- 
graphs of every yacht in the 
race — charts showing position 
of each yacht every day — and 
detailed technical information 
— as well as the exciting narra- 
tive of the adventures of the 
race itself. Including complete 
charts, maps, sail and hull 
plans. $2.50 at all bookstores. 


oston 


WINNING the 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


KING’S CUP 


By HELEN G. BELL 


2 West 45th Street, New York 











Of Interest to the Skipper 
(Continued from page 96) 


success, may now be procured for the out- 
board. After an extensive study of the field, 
the Perkins Marine Lamp Co. has developed 
a line of running lights, pole lights, search- 
lights and hardware especially designed to 
meet the needs of the outboard motor boat 
owner. One item of the line that is particu- 
larly interesting is the combination light and 
flag pole socket, a stream-lined fixture of 
attractive design. The Perko searchlights 
and the pole lights are built to conform to 
the type of boat on which they are to be 
used, and have met with hearty approval by 
the outboard clan. 


A Sailorman’s Knife 


How often have you tucked in a neat 
splice and then, when you wanted to cut off 
the ends, found that your pocket knife was in 
your shore clothes down in the locker? At 
such a time you swore that you would get a 
proper seagoing sheath knife, didn’t you? 
Now the Slop Chest offers a knife with a 
four-inch blade of stainless steel combined 
with a pricker five inches long. The sheath is 
eight inches over all. The new tool, designed 
especially for the sailorman, is a combina- 
tion of two useful articles and is of high 
quality. 





Major H. O. D. Segrave also used a Johnson 
Sea Horse at Miami. 


An Important Announcement 


Announcement is made that the Cape 
Cod Shipbuilding Corp., of Boston and 
Wareham, will handle Gar Wood boats, 
while Cape Cod craft wili be sold by the 
New England Agency at 882 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. Interesting new circulars 
describing Gar Wood boats and Cape Cod 
dories, outboard boats, motor boats and 
sailing knockabouts may be had by writing 
the Cape Cod Shipbuilding Corp., 18 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Larsen Opens Branch on City 
Island 


Louis J. Larsen, New York yacht sail- 
maker, has opened a branch office on City 
Island, at 220 City Island Ave. The main 
office and sail loft will remain at 45 Fulton 
St., New York City, centrally located and 
easily reached. A 35 m.p.h. speed boat of 
special construction is being built to serve 
all points on Long Island Sound. 
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Veteran Engineer Dies 


William Newstead, who was chief engi- 
neer of the famous motor boat Detroit when 
she crossed the Atlantic in 1912, died at his 
home in Detroit on March 27th. Mr. New- 
stead, who was 54 years old, went to Detroit 
when but 13 years of age. A skilled mechanic, 
he was employed for years in yachts and 
speed boats. His great adventure came in 
1912 when he was appointed chief engineer 
of the little Detroit, built for William E. 
Scripps, then commodore of the Detroit 
M. B. C. The boat, in command of the late 
Thomas Fleming Day, was sent on her long 
voyage to demonstrate the reliability of the 
marine gasoline motor. Driven by a Scripps, 
she made the crossing from New Rochelle 
to Queenstown in 21 days and 16 hours, 
in spite of severe weather met on the way. 


For a Dry Bilge 


After a series of thorough tests in service 
extending over two years, a new bilge syphon 
is offered by the Automatic Bilge Syphon 
Co. The new device is easy to install as it is 





The Automatic Bilge Syphon in place. 


hooked into the circulating water line of the 
engine and requires merely an ordinary 
globe valve and a couple of pieces of rubber 
hose. Made of bronze for salt water use, it 
has no moving parts and pumps from two to 
three gallons per minute. Fifteen minutes’ 
work should suffice for the average installa- 
tion. 


Tide Tables Offered 


__A copy of the new Atlantic Coast Tide 
lables will be sent to any reader of Yacurt- 
ING who will write to the Petit Paint Co., 
45 Cornelison Ave., Jersey City, N. J., 
requesting it. This company manufactures 
the well-known McInnes Green Antifouling 
Composition which has been in use for 
many years and is to be found on the bottoms 
of many racing and cruising yachts. 





Monita is a Burger 42-footer driven 15 
m.p.h. by a Sterling Petrel. 
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White Teeth 


deceive 4: out of 5 
NOBODY’S IMMUNE* 


*The disease-of-neglect Ignores Teeth, 
Attacks Gums — and Health is Sacrificed 


S your dentist will tell you, the daily brushing of teeth 

is not enough. For there’s a grim foe that ignores the 
teeth, even the whitest teeth, and launches a severe attack 
on neglected gums. It ravages health. It often causes 
teeth to loosen in their sockets and fall out. And it takes 
as its victims 4 persons out of 5 after forty and thousands 


younger. It is Pyorrhea. 


Don’t let white teeth deceive you into thinking that all 
is well. Provide protection now. It is easier than relief. 
For when diseases of the gums are once contracted only 
expert dental treatment can stem their advance. 

Have your dentist examine teeth and gums thor- 
oughly at least once every six months. And when you 
brush your teeth, brush gums vigorously. Foradditional 
prophylaxis use the dentifrice made for the teeth and 


gums as well... Forhan’s for the Gums. 


Once you start using Forhan’s regularly, morning 
and night, you'll quickly note a distinct improvement 
in the condition of your gums. They'll look sounder, 


pinker. They'll feel firmer. 


As you know, Pyorrhea and other diseases seldom 


attack healthy gums. 


In addition, the way Forhan’s cleans teeth and safe- 


guards them from decay will delight you. 


Don’t wait until too late. To insure the coming years 


against disease, start using 





Forhan’s for the Gums is more 


than an ordinary ae fe 
is the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D. D. 3. 1t is compounded with 
Forhan's Pyorrhe« Liquid used 

dentists everywhere. You 
will find this dentifrice especi- 
ally effective as a gum massage 
if the directions thut come with 
each tube are followed closely. 
It's for the teeth. It's 

for the gums. 
“es + 


New ... Forhan’s 
Antiseptic Refreshant 
It’s the perfect mouthwash. It 
sweetens breath and taste and 


refreshes mouth. It is for 
sore throat. It is a sa e, pleas- 
ant antisepti: h » that 
has no telltale odor. Try it! 





Forhan’s regularly. Get a tube 9 
from your druggist. Two sizes, O | d S 
35c and 60c. Forhan Company, 


New York. 


FOR THE GUMS 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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$325.00 
Service 
Quad 
$295.00 
Elto 
Duplex 
Underwater 
Silencer 
$25.00 
additional 












The Mighty Quad—Two Super Smooth 4-cylinder 
Models— Without a Single Rival for 


A breath-taking tornado of power — power that slashes up to and 

Speed beyond the 40-mile mark at a swing of the throttle. Power that re- 
9 tains its velvety smoothness even when the tachometer hand flirts 

toward 6,000 on the revolution scale. No other outboard motor 


travels in the peak speed range of the Super Elto Quad. None other has shown such capacity to main- 
tain and dependably deliver top speed in race after race, short sprints and longest distance runs. 


Sport, 


Luxurious power for luxurious runabouts. Speed 
that with quiet, comfortable ease matches the 
pace of all but fastest racers. The positiveness 
and simplicity of Elto’s Exclusive Quarter-turn 
starting. Synchronized one-hand controls with 
quiet operation insured by a new-type muffler 
or Elto Duplex Underwater Silencer. More than 
an outboard motor on a boat—an entirely new 
























development of sparkling, joyful water transportation. 


or Cruising 


Rugged power for husky cabin boats. A 2-to-1 propeller gear 
turns high motor revolutions into sturdy power for a big, 
load-pushing wheel. Gives 20-mile speed on comfortable, 
seaworthy boats equipped with every accommodation for 
care-free cruising. 


The 


Super 





Write today for complete catalog on the Hi-Speed 
Quad, the Service Quad, and other Super Elto models, 


ELTO DIVISION 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
Ole Evinrude, President 
Mason St., Dept.2, . Milwaukee 
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Eldridge Harbor Charts 


The Kelvin-White Co. announces that the 
Eldridge Books of Harbor Charts for 1929 
will be available about May Ist. 

The No. 1 book covers the harbors be- 
tween New York and Boston; the No. 2 
book between Boston and Bar Harbor. 
The book is bound in heavy canvas covers, 
and the parallel ruler may be used if neces- 
sary, although all the courses are plainly 
marked. With these books it is possible to 
turn right to the harbor, and there is the 
chart all ready to use. A copy of the Eldridge 
Tide and Pilot Book is given with every 
Harbor Chart Book purchased. 


Ample Fuel Supply Sure 


The new Autopulse electric fuel pump 
has been well received by motor boat and 
outboard enthusiasts, greater speed, more 
power, and smoother performance, it is 
said, resulting from this new method of 
fuel supply. Every drop of gasoline is fil- 
tered. Operating entirely independent of the 
motor, the Autopulse provides an important 
safety feature. The moment the ignition is 
turned on the flow of gasoline begins, filling 
the carburetor only as the engine needs it. 
‘The flow is automatically regulated by the 





The new Autopulse. 


needs of the motor and is shut off the in- 
stant the ignition is turned off. 

Among the new features of the 1929 
Autopulse are included a pumping capacity 
of over 14 gallons an hour, positive spring 
suspension, frictionless bearing, rigidly 
constructed armature that is riveted and 
practically noiseless, a self-contained single 
or two-wire system, and _ mirror-faced 
Bakelite valves. 


New Outboard Catalog 


A clever catalog has been issued by Fair- 
child Boats, Inc., with complete descrip- 
tions, specifications and blue print plans of 
the six models of the Fairchild line. There are 
also photographs showing each of the types 
in service. These boats differ from the ordi- 
nary outboard in a number of ways, and in 
this booklet the builders have shown the 
prospective customer their plans so that he 














may study them for himself. Any reader may 
obtain his copy by writing to the company 
for it. Address Fairchild Boats, Inc., 41 
West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


NO 
BRUSHING 


NO 
LATHERING 


NO 
RUBBING 





WHY FAMOUS MEN OF THE DAY USE BARBASOL 




















PAUL WHITEMAN 


... gave jazz a college degree 


use Barbasol!” 


“No more messy shaving brushes for me. Bar- 
basol gives me the smoothest, fastest shave I’ve 
ever had; one that always looks clean in the 


spotlight.” a 
Qe Or mw 


NE quick shave with Barbasol will 

tell you why men who stand head 
and shoulders above their fellowmen use 
this modern shaving cream. 





No other shave quite approaches it 


No brushing, lathering, or rubbing. You 
spread on Barbasol with your fingertips 
. .. and shave! The razor speeds over 
the face. It mows the beard (the tough- 
est beard) without pulling or scratching. 
And when you’ ve finished (in a fraction 
of the usual time) your face feels smooth, 
cool. It looks fresher and more youthful. 
For Barbasol soothes, heals, and exhila- 


rates the skin while it smooths the path 
of the razor. 


Here’s how it’s done: 1. Wash the 
face (leave it wet). 2. Spread on Bar- 
basol (don’t rub). 3. Shave ... That's 
all! 

Then look into the mirror. How clean 
and smooth your face looks! And it will 
stay that way all day. Feel your skin. 
Smooth as a baby’s and cool. That's 
the Barbasol, 3-step shave. 


Step up to the nearest drug counter 
and ask for a man-sized tube of Barbasol, 
35c and 65c. Then tomorrow morning 
step into the bathroom and give your- 
self the quickest, smoothest, most com- 
fortable shave you’ve ever had. Get a 
tube—today. 


THE BARBASOL COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Women Like 
Their Men 


‘m) ycung looking, 
mee) bright and keenly 
fresh looking. 

Men like to be this way too. 
New Barbasol Skin Freshener 
cools, revives, freshens. Douse 
it on the face—after shaving 
—whenever tired. Nothing 
better... you'll agree! 
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